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A CHICAGO FAIR SUPPLEMENT. 

The next number of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
well contain an EI1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF 
Wor.p’s Fair Pictures. A darge number of 
the most striking and artistic views of the in- 
teriors of the important buildings will be repro- 
duced. 
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DISGRACEFUL HARMONY. 


PVHE Democratic State Convention recently held at 
Saratoga presented an interesting and instruc- 
tive spectacle. There were the bosses of the party, 
as ever, intent upon nothing but power and plunder. 
With an assurance which calmly defied any oppo- 
sition, and disdained even the appearance of respect 
for the opinions of others, or for the right of the Con- 
vention to a will of its own, they determined what 
should be said and done. To them the occasion was 
in one respect an uncommonly important one. As 
their power rests upon the mercenary spirit of their 
followers, they have to prove that no service render- 
ed to them would go without reward, even if it be a 
crime condemned as such by the moral sense of the 
community; and they have now to prove that a ma- 
jority of the people of this State is at their command 
to ratify their schemes, whatever they may be. If 
they can prove this, then indeed their organized fol- 
lowing of henchmen will go to any length of devotion 
to them, their power will be wellnigh in uperable, and 
they can do anything they please with well-ground- 
ed expectation of impunity. To this end the bosses, 
Croker, HILL, MURPHY, MCLAUGHLIN, and SHEEHAN, 
had resolved that Mr. MAYNARD, who had by a erimi- 
nal act secured to them the control of the State Sen- 
ate, must be nominated as the Democratic candidate 
for a judgeship in the highest court of justice in this 
State. This was to be the great feature of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention, to which everything else was 
held subordinate. : 
But the bosses knew that within the Democratic 
party there was serious opposition to this scheme. 
The conscience and self-respect of many members of 
the party revolted against it, and not a few active 
politicians, especially among those who last year 
helped to undo the work of Mr. HILL’s famous snap 
Convention, and who now passed as the special friends 
of the national administration, showed signs of a 
mutinous spirit. Some of them were elected to the 
State Convention, not enough to thwart the purpose 
of the bosses, but enough to make very disagreeable 
demonstrations. The question presented itself to the 
bosses, what to do with them. The obnoxious. in- 
dividuals might easily have been suppressed by 
methods well known and not seldom put in practice. 
But the effect of this upon the voters might have 
been dangerous, and the bosses resolved upon “ har- 
mony ”’as the safest means to accomplish their ends. 
They said to those mutinously inclined: ‘‘ You are 
welcome. Are we not all brethren of the same faith? 
To show you how welcome you are and how sincere 
and cordial this fraternal feeling is on our part, we 
offer you a large share of the spoil to be won. We 
will give the nomination for some of the best places 
to men known to be of your own kind. All we ask 
for in return is harmony. You will only have to 
help us harmoniously in placing a criminal on the 
highest judicial bench of this State; only this and 
nothing more.” Well, after a splutter of opposition 
by one individual, who also submitted when he found 
himself alone, the nomination of the criminal for a 
judgeship in the Court of Appeals was made unani- 
mous by the Convention, and harmony prevailed. 
This is a spectacle which the good people of this 
State will do well carefully to contemplate. Mr. 
MAYNARD has been nominated for a seat in our high- 
est court, not as a man of high merit, who, having 
committed a slip in his career, might be forgiven on 
account of an otlérwise unspotted character and 
great qualities and services, but he is to be thus re- 
warded and honored just because he has, in the ser- 
vice of the bosses, perpetrated a crime that should 
have sent him to jail. His crime was the very title 
to his preferment. And those members of the Dem- 
ocratic Convention who represented in that body the 
‘better element” of their party, the men who might 
have been expected to represent there the conscience 
and the moral dignity of the citizenship of the State, 
well knowing what Mr. MAYNARD had done, well 
knowing that his nomination was intended distinet- 
ly to reward his crime, and to force the people of the 
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State formally to declare that crime is entitled to pub- 
lic honor—these men voted to make that nomina- 
tion unanimous, and bound themselves to support it 
before the people and at the polls in consideration of 
some offices tossed to their friends. They accepted 
the gift, ratified the bargain, and thus sold their souls. 
The bosses and their hordes of mercenaries are open 
and undisguised contemners and deriders of public 
morality. But what shall we say of those who pre- 
tend to virtue, but for a mess of pottage aid the bosses 
in seeking to make acriminal a judge just because he 
isacriminal? The two opponents of the machine 
nominated for State offices have so far borne a de- 
cent character. But what are we to think of them 
when, by accepting such nominations made for the 
manifest purpose of winning popular support for the 
elevation of acriminal to a place on the highest judi- 
cial bench, they lend themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of the greatest possible outrage against public 
decency? 

It must be evident to Democrats who have the 
slightest regard for the dignity of the judicial office, 
for the security of personal and property rights under 
the administration of justice, and for the cause of 
good government generally, that the offence here 
committed calls for a punishment more far-reaching 
and more demonstrative than would be involved in 
the mere scratching of Mr. MAYNARD’S name from 
the ballot and in his personal defeat. It demands 
imperatively that every one who has had any share 
in so infamous a transaction, the accessories as well 
as the principals, those who permitted themselves to 
be bought to support the detestable scheme as well 
as those who conceived it, receive the most emphatic 
mark of popular condemnation. The party organiza- 
tion itself, which could be harmonized upon a basis 
so scandalous, must be taught the lesson that it can- 
not bid so daring a defiance to the popular conscience 
with impunity, and nothing would be more effec- 
tive in this respect than the administering of this 
lesson to the Democratic party of this State by 
Democratic voters. It is vain to say that the na- 
tional administration in its present struggle for sound 
money should not be discouraged by a Democratic 
defeat in the State which the President calls his 
home. For the victory of a conspiracy aiming at a 
desecration of our courts of justice by making judge- 
ships the rewards of crime—-a conspiracy headed by 
political brigand chiefs from whom nothing is safe— 
could hardly be called a support of an honest na- 
tional administration. On the contrary, the greatest 
danger of that administration consists in the prosper- 
ity and power of those evil elements which such a 
victory would strengthen. Nothing better-could hap- 
pen to the administration, to the Democratic party, 
and to the country at large than a thorough Demo- 
cratic defeat in New York this year, showing that 


party harmony of this kind is the certain way to dis-_ 


aster and disgrace, and that the only road to popular 
approval and confidence lies in the opposite direction. 


THE SENATE. 


It has now been demonstrated that the Senate is 
the weakest and most dangerous feature in the Fed- 
eral system. The framers of the Constitution re- 
garded it as a most meritorious device. Its constitu- 
tion was supposed to be their safest and best com- 
promise. It was to be a conservative check upon 
the possible excesses of the popular branch of Con- 
gress, and a defence of the new democracy against 
autocratic or monarchical tendencies on the part of 
the President. It had not existed eighty years be- 
fore it proved that one part of its supposed mission 
was a failure. It was not a check, but a menace, to 
the Executive. Now, at the beginning of the second 
century, it abundantly proves that excesses are to be 
expected from it rather than from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It was in President Grant's time that the ‘‘Sena- 
torial cabal” was formed, with Roscor CONKLING, 
OLIVER P. Morton, and some other keen Republican 
politicians at its head. This cabal. acting in concert 
with the President, distributed the Federal patron- 
age. In return for favors thus bestowed, the ad- 
ministration had always a band of faithful follow- 
ers to support its measures and to confirm the Presi- 
dent’s appointments. The power of confirmation 
was diverted from its intended purpose. Instead of 
being a power to check bad appointments and to re- 
strain the President from despotism, it had become 
an opportunity for making bargains. 

The immediate result was the sensible degradation 
of the Senate. The practice of giving to a Senator 
the command of the patronage of his State opened 
the doors of the body to small politicians. Men 
whose political places were gained by the construc- 
tion and manipulation of machines succeeded to 
Senators who had won their prominence by the dis- 
play of talent for real politics or by substantial pub- 
lic services. It is from General GRANT's time that 
the Senate began to demonstrate the essential weak- 
ness of the plan on which it was constituted. Its 
descent was rapid. By easy steps the appointing 
power of the President ceased to be his own func- 
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tion. First, the offices were shared as plund » 
between him and a company of his friends jn 1)... 
Senate, and then the Senators asserted the right io 
dictate appointments. 

The natural consequence of this is war betwe. 1) 
the Senate and the Executive; and, in fact, there },... 
not been a President since General Grant went « ,; 
of office, in 1877, who has not been bitterly Oppos: 
by a considerable body of Senators in his own party 
Even Mr. Harrison did not entirely escape this hx. 
tility. The effect on legislation of this change in t)\e 
actual from the theoretical character of the Sensi. 
has been disastrous, and unless there is a revoluti., 
in the character of the body it must be fatal. |; < 
the Senate that has become autocratic. During 1) « 
present extraordinary session the two New Y.); 
Senators, both of whom are machine products, }ya\:- 
been permitted, by what iscalled the ‘‘ courtesy of t}\o 
Senate,” to postpone confirmation of the Presiden:’s 
appointments because they were not consulted j), 
making them. At the same time, although the Pris; 
dent is commanded by the Constitution to take a cer 
tain part in legislation, the mere expression of |,is 
opinion concerning the silver question was resente| 
as an insult to the Senate, and the silver Senators 
now threaten to block, not with argument, but wit), 
their powers of physical endurance, all financial |e. 
gislation during Mr. CLEVELAND'S term of office. In 
his own opinion a Senator is independent of the oth- 
er branches of the government, of the other House 
of Congress, of popular opinion, of everything but 
the favor of the Legislature of his own State, which 
finds expression, so far as he is concerned, once in 
six years. 

The danger of this state of mind in the Senate is 
enhanced by reason of its intellectual deterioration. 
While the country has been growing in intelligence. 
the Senate has been becoming radical, communistic. 
dangerous. Of the eighty-eight members who now. 
compose it, sixty-two represent States created by tlie 
Federal government. Two more than half of the Sena- 
tors come from the far West and the South—thie sec- 
tions now in alliance on monetary questions; the sec- 
tions in which the Populists are powerful, and in some 
instances dominant. But these States elect only 137 
Representatives; while the more populous, the richer, 
and the more intelligent States elect 219 members. 
The admission of new States, with their shifting, 
restless, uncertain, and speculative people, has in- 
creased the number of Senators who represent thinly 
settled parts of the country, that have a temporary 
advantage to gain from measures of legislation that 
weigh heavily upon the settled and conservative sec- 
tions, disturb their trade, and threaten both their ac 
cumulated wealth and their active capital. 

It is probable that some of the Senators who have 
been revolutionizing the methods of procedure in the 
Senate by preventing it from action, by making it an 
obstacle instead of an aid to intelligent legislation. 
do not represent their constituents. It nevertheless 
remains true that whenever dangerous radicalism 
gains temporary power in this country—and probably 
its gain will always be temporary—it will be more 
numerously represented in the Senate than in the 
House; and so long as its present constitution is con- 
tinued, so long as machine politics triumph, so long 
as the President's power of appointment is claimed 
by Senators as their right, so long as rich men buy 
seats of Legislatures, and small politicians acquire 
positions by the art of manipulation, we shall often 
see a helpless Senate, at war with the President, and 
hostile to the real welfare of the whole country; for 
no State or section, however considerable, can gain a 
true advantage at the expense of the States that have 
by lorig settlement, by position, and by other natural 


advantages gathered the larger part of the wealth of 
the land. 


THE CANDIDACY OF MAYNARD. 


THE nomination of Isaac H. MAyNarD for Judge’ 
of the Court of Appeals is the boldest defiance of )') 
lic opinion and of political morality on which un 
scrupulous party managers have ever ventured. 

In 1891 the Democratic party had a real grievance 
against the Republicans in New York, in that a)" 
tisan apportionment of Senate districts, made in |*+". 
the unfairness of which had steadily increased wit! 
the movements of population, was maintained by t!« 


persistent refusal of the Republican majority in each : 


successive Senate to permit a reapportionment. Tlie 
Democratic party had a great opportunity for an 
effective appeal to public opinion against this wre''s- 
But its leaders had no principles, and no fait! “ 
the popular conscience. Indeed, the canvass 0) hot . 
sides was marked by the utmost pettiness of meth nds 
and aims, and was a mere scramble for spoils. W : 
a large popular majority the Democrats were "ns . 
to overcome the discrimination against them 1p |'" 
division of districts, and eighteen of the thirty” 
Senators chosen were Republicans. eet 
It was under these circumstances that a conspi"\""* 
was formed to meet the wrong of the apportion’ 
by a gigantic fraud. The election laws of New } ne 
are admirably contrived to secure a free vote, 2 ''" 








ant, and a speedy and final settlement of dis- 
-os, But by controlling the Board of State Can- 
<ers (who sum up the votes and declare the re- 
-s), the Executive and legal officers of the State, 
| some of the judges who must decide questions 
ing during the canvass of votes, the conspirators 


sed to pervert the machinery of.the law so as to- 


. wvive the Republicans of three Senators, and give 
, majority of the Senate to the Democrats, 

The plot was carried out to the letter. The polit- 
| eharaeter of the Senate of New York was re- 

od by a series of acts and decisions on the part 
 vublie officers, each of which was a trick to defeat 
+. purpose of the law and to falsify the result of 
1) voting. The ingenuity which conceived the 
ot and the boldness and skill which carried it out 


- ye worthy of a great cause. Most of the acts and 


- sented to the board. 
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(: cisions inf question had some technical justification, 
and could be plausibly defended as consistent with 
tie letter if not the spirit of the election laws. It is 
oniv when all are seen together as the execution of 
plot to reverse the verdict of the voters and to con- 
trol the State government that the character of each 
act in the series is understood. 

tut there was one act in the series which had no 
anbignous character. By an order of the Court. of 
Appeals the Board of Canvassers was required to 
count 2 certain return from Dutchess County. This 
return, in triplicate, was delivered by mail to each 
of three of the highest officers of the State, to be pre- 
It was essential to the success 
of the conspiracy that this return should be stolen 
from the public offices. Isaac H. MayNarD, the 
Deputy Attorney-General of the State and the official 
adviser of the board, was at the same time the confi- 
deutial counsel of the conspirators. By his official 
character he secured access to the Comptroller's of- 
fice, under a false pretence took possession of the re- 
turn, put it beyond the-reach of the board and of 
himself, and then attended the meeting of the Board 
and disingenuously acquiesced in their decision that 
no such return had been made to them. An impar- 
tial tribunal, consisting of nine of the foremost law- 
vers of the State, selected by the Bar Association of 
New York, has pronounced this act of Mr. MAYNARD 
one of the greatest crimes ,known to the law.: By 
this crime the suecess of the conspiracy was com- 
plete, and the political character of the Senate was 
reversed. 

These facts are undisputed. It is as a reward for 
his part in this conspiracy to defraud the ballot-box 
that the party leaders propose to make Mr. MAYNARD 
a permanent member of our highest court. The op- 
posing candidate, Mr. Epwarp T. BaRTLETT, is & 
gentleman of ability and integrity, in all respects 
worthy of the position. ’ 
York to determine which of these men shall be trusted, 
in the last appeal, to determine the rights of citizens 
under the law. The question is of greater conse- 
quence than any which has been decided by a State 
election during this generation. A vote for Judge 
MAYNARD is a vote to substitute fraud and conspiracy 
for the will of the voters as the power controlling 
elections. The methods which he represents are ut- 
terly inconsistent with the purity, the peace, and 
even the permanent existence of the republic. 


_— 


A REMEDY FOR HAZING. 


When a man has more than half forgot bis undergraduate 
days, it is the easiest thing in the world for him to say ina 
ligt and airy way that hazing is a relic of barbarism and 
should be suppressed. Pretty nearly all mature, sensible, 
and gentlemanlike men have been agreed for many years 
that this is so, and the college authorities have also been 
nunimous in condemnation of it. And yet it has not been 
suppressed, nor will it be until the young men in the colleges 
‘ire tuight by stern lessons that they are entitled to no privi- 
leses beyond those accorded to other citizens in this country. 
Av assault is a breach of the peace,a felony, and it is emi- 
hon ly proper that college students should be held account- 
ab! for such infractions of the law, whether they are com- 

‘ed while hazing or in any other vulgar way. The law in 

~ country is no respecter of persons, and he who breaks a 
should be made to pay the penalty. The civil courts and 
liv college courts have been all too tender in dealing with the 
vz ruffians who find sport in the sufferings of their asso- 

~ and comrades. It is therefore a gratifying sign of 
|o-ress when the judge of a high court tells the grand jury 

‘tis its duty to inquire into cases of hazing, and indict 
huzers, 80 that they may be punished like any other of- 
‘rs. It is gratifying, too, to know that in the partic- 

instance to -which-we. refer the college authorities ex- 
|» an entire willingness to assist the civil authorities in 
1 investigation, besides taking vigorous action on their 
account. When the hazer realizes that both civil and 
se authorities are seriously in earnest and determined 
his suppression, he is sure to quit his hazing without 

1 a protest. : 
‘ileges are primarily schools of learning. But they are 
schools of morals and schools of manners. If a college 
*se does not tend towards the making of a gentleman, 
ithe little learning that is acquired at these places is not 
“orth while. A knowledge of Greek and the higher 


‘ucmatics will not help » man very far in this world if in. 


ning these things he has also learned how not to be a 
‘leman, 


Neither Greek nor mathematics bide with a 
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man very long after he has given up their study, but the 
other kuowledge holds on with deathlike tenacity. As a 
matter of fact, only a very small percentage of college men. 
are silly enough ever to act like ruffians, or even momentari- 
ly to forget their obligations to gentility. But, singularly 
enough, this preponderating majority has thus far declined 
to send the offending minority to Coventry. The under- 
graduates not having solved this matter of hazing, it is high 
time that these offenders should be taught that there are 
jails for such as they, and that there are judges and juries 
of a sterner sense of duty than the college officers, who try 
to hush up every indiscretion, however great, for fear that it 
may injure their institution in the public regard. We are 
fully persuaded that the college that supplements its own 

authority by invoking the aid of the strong arm of the civil 

law will be able effectually to put a stop to hazing, and by 

such action gain one hundred friends for every one it loses. 


GOOD ROADS AGAIN. 


AT this season of the year the farmers in the United 
States have long been accustomed to take counsel together. 
The severer labors of the year are over, and the time has 
come when they review their own work and the work of 
each other. They gather in September and October at the 
county and State fairs, and combine pleasure and business 
in’a way that is exceedingly profitable. Shrewd advertisers 
of both new and old doctrines have realized that these fairs 
afford excellent opportunities for introducing or extending 
their propaganda. The most recent society to take aavan- 
tage of these fairs in the way mentioned is the National 
League for Good Roads, which has organized branch leagues 
in every State of the Union. There is no subject in the 
world in which farmers should take a greater interest than 
in that of bettering the condition of the common highways. 
But the farmers, as we have pointed out before, do not take 
4 lively interest in the matter, for fear that they will have to 
pay entirely for improvements in which not they alone are 
benefited. They adhere to this view notwithstanding the 
fact that it has been repeatedly pointed out to them that in 


, thé course of a few years the country roads in the United 


States could be relocated, drained, and paved—that is, mac- 
adamized—and kept in thorough repair, with no greater ex- 
penditure than that now incurred by the lack of an intelli- 
gent system—a lack which results in the roads being bad 
all the year round, and almost impassable for three or four 
months in the late winter and early spring. 

Those who have studied the history of road-making in the 
civilized countries of the world are well aware of the fact 
that no good comprehensive system of roads has ever been 
built by the purely local efforts of one neighborhood and 
another. Indeed, such efforts have always proved futile. 
When great good has been accomplished, it has been through 
the efforts of a strong State taking hold for a while, at least, 
of the admiuistration of the common roads. This was the 


_ case in England and in France in modern times, and that of 


imperial Rome in the days of-the Cesars. Such a reform 
came near being inaugurated in the State of New York, but 
that wise plan which contemplated the building of State 
highways was put aside in favor of Governor FLowER’s 
suggestion that each county should do its own road-mak- 
ing. Under this FLower road law practically nothing 
has been done, even though the farmers and tax-payers of 
agricultural communitics have been shown that the roads 
could be improved without adding to the burden of tuxes. 
Meantime, despite defective laws, it is gratifying to know 
that the campaign of education is kept up, and that the 
farmers are hearing at all of their fairs how they can im- 
prove their roads and why this should be done. But it isa 
pity that there should be laws on the subject that ure merely 
permissive instead of mandatory. 


THE INTELLECTUALLY ‘“NOUVEAUX 
RICHES.” 


IT has been suggested that something ought to be said 
about the intellectually nouveaux riches. It is to be hoped 
that’ nothing will be said to discourage them, for though 
they are tiresome sometimes, they are useful. People with 
collections of new money make life more picturesque and 
ornate by the profuseness of theirexpenditures. After they 
have had it awhile they cease to care so much for-exposi- 
tion, and settle down lazily to enjoy the Juxuries of life 
without caring much whether any one is impressed by their 
possession of them or not. If they entertain, they do it 
merely for their own amusement, and not for the sake of 
dazzling the community. They drive two horses instead of 
four, and let the dust accumulate on a good part of their 
apparatus rather than be at the trouble of keeping it in use. 

So with people who have made targe accumulations of 
learning or culture.’ While it is of recent acquisition the 
novelty of it occupies their minds. They feel bound to 
make the community appreciate what intellectual treasures 
they are masters of. Consequently they communicate much, 
and invent occasions for the display and distribution of the 
good things they have heaped together in their heads. While 
they are in this state they are something of 4 trial to their 
neighbors, but.it is a trial from which benefits result. They : 
incite their fellows to delve into their own stores of erudi- 
tion, and even to add to them, for the sake of showing that 
they too can talk something besides gossip if they chonse. 
After a little while they take their learning easier, and all 
too soon they come to adapt their talk to their company, and 
find the easy pleasures of possession and accretion superior 
to the laborious delights of display. ; 

The good old town of Boston seems to have reached this 
latter stage. The people there are reported to have grown 
so used to knowing things and possessing culture that, they 
have ceased to give it much thought. Their anxiety in these 
days seems not so much to be formidable in talk as to be 
lulled in‘intellectual repose. They are tired of conquest, 
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and crave a cultivated diversion. Consequently they go in 
for music, and spend their money for music halls, where 
they can spend long afternoons in silent absorption of gra- 
cious unsyllabled sounds. If all that one hears is true, 
people who need an intellectual spur in’ these days should 
not go to Boston, but to Chicago. Culture there, they tell 
us, possesses the charm of novelty. People who have it 
rejoice and glory in it; and people who have it not buy books 
and get up clubs in hopes of getting a corner in it. It is a 
delight and a refreshment to read of the awakening of the 
Chicago mind to the great truth that man cannot live on an 
exclusive diet of corner lots and wheat and short ribs. 
Strangers who go there are struck by the intellectual hun- 
ger of the people. It made a strong impression upon Mr. 
WALTER Besant, who wrote to the London Times that the 
Literary Congress which he attended there in July might be 
taken as the inauguration of a new literature which has just 
begun to spring up in the West. ‘‘ At present,” says Mr. 
BEsant, ‘‘it exists chiefly in promise, but if it is a bantling, 
it is a vigorous bantling.” ; 

If there is to be a revival of learning and letters in Amer- 
ica, it is very possibly more reasonable to look for it among 
tue intellectually nouveauz riches of the Western metropolis 
and its tributary States than in communities of which the 
mental cravings have become dulled and their aspirations 
jaded. The Garden State has furnished the greatest general 
and the greatest statesman of the age; who will dare to say 
that she is not ripening our greatest poet? 


A LEGISLATIVE BOOM FOR ATHLETICS. 


IT is.an encouraging sign to all genuine lovers of sport 
to notice the plucky contest of endurance that took place 
last week in the United States Senate. ‘The sanction thus 
placed by what has been called the highest deliberative body 
in the world on physical force as a means of accomplishing 
needed legislation must be gratifying indeed to every admirer 
of muscle, brawn, and brute force. While a contest of the 
nature of the one in question requires less science than a 
good finish fight, and less skill than such games as basebsall, 
football, or tennis, partaking more of thé character of a six 
days’ go-as-you-please race, still a certain amount of training 
and intelligence is required successfully to accomplish so 
record-breaking a feat as Senator ALLEN’s late fifteen-hour 
speech. 

What is most required now is a code to govern all such 
competitions in the future; for while the rules of the Sen- 
ate have been carefully drawn to encourage thfs style of 
procedure, they seem strangely deficient in affording proper 
means of regulating it after it has once been put in motion. 

For instance, it would be interesting to know exactly, and 
in set terms in which there could be no possibility of error, 
just what constitutes a speech-making record, and how fara 
contestant may be allowed to turn printed volumes over to 
the reading clerk for the purpose of having extracts and 
passages read therefrom.and still have it count to his credit, 
It is possible to conceive of a case where a Senator, after a 
few words in the nature of an exordium, would turn any 
given number of books from the Congressional Library over 
to the reading clerk, and then go West to look after his 
silver-mining or corporation interests, returning in time to 
make a brief peroration and claim a record, or even to leave 
directions with the reading clerk to begin with the upper 
left-hand book in the first alcove, and to work along down 
to the lower right-hand book in the last alcove, and thus to 
obviate the necessity of returning for a peroration at all, as 
his six-year term would cease before the end could possibly 
be reached, except by the adoption of'a resolution during 
the progress of the speech increasing the force of reading 
clerks by a thousand, and getting them all to read at once. 

Such a motion, however, would be revolutionary, and 
would lay the opposing side open to a claim of foul; and 
either would give him the record, or, what would be worse, 
entitle him to take a fresh start. 

Under proper conditions and auspices these contests might 
easily become the most important sporting events of the 
year. One of the most important and gratifying results 


‘would be, of course, a rapid chauge in the personnel of the 


Senate. The recent contest failed simply on account of the 
physical incapacity of the untrained Senators to stand the 
fatigues incident to so trying an ordeal. In the future, 
only men of iron constitutions, capable of undergoing the 
greatest fatigue, and of keeping awake day after day and 
night after night, while listening to the most soporific 
speeches, in order to be able to answer to constant roll-calls, 
would stand the siightest chance of election to that noted 
body. 

Nor is it possible adequately to measure the beneficial 
effects that would accrue to the country at large. An influx 
of so large an element of men in perfect physical condition 
into public affairs would be bound ,to have an improving 
effect on national and local politics. _To maintain a perfect 
physical condition requires a man to keep in constant train- 
ing, and develops his qualities of self-restraint and temper- 
ance and strengthens the will-power. 

It would soon become evident that to be successful in 
politics a man must be an athlete. Candidates for office, 
instead of stumping the country making speeches which 
few are able to hear,and fewer to enjoy, would engage in 
athletic contests which would be a source of. healthful 
amusement to thousands, These annual fall games would 
give an enormous impetus to sport of all kinds, so that soon 
we should find that to succeed in any walk of life would 
require men of muscle as well as men of mind. 

And as mens sana in corpore sano is a proverb as true to- 
day as it ever was, we might in time succeed in filling the 
Senate-Chamber with a set of men sufficiently hale-minded 
to see the absurdity of the conditions which had led to their 
election to office, and who would have the moral courage to 
make rules for themselves that would enable themselves to 
vote on a question when they wanted to. 
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CHAUDELEUR ISLAND—NATIONAL QUARANTINE BUILDINGS. GRAND Guar eo a HOTEL 
These were complctely Destroyed, and the Island rendered Uninhabitable. 





{AN SLE— N AVENUE OF SUMMER COTTAGES. GRAND ISLE—TREE IN FRONT OF WIDOWS’ ROW. 
a ee geo aoe all Destroyed. ’ Ten Sailors saved themselves by climbing this Tree. 





BRAVE FATHER GRIMEAUX, 


One of the few Sarvivors at 
Cheniére Caminada. 


JOHN MERALINA, 
A Malay Fisherman who rescued 


eight Persons. 





BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI-IN FRONT OF KELLAR AND HOWARD RESIDENCES. 
Wrecks on the Beach the morning after the Storm. 


CHENIERE CAMINADA—THE CHINESE CAMP IN BAYOU ANDRE. GRAND ISLE—ONE OF THE BOARDERS’ COTTAGES. 
Before the Storm. Destroyed by the Storm. 





BACK BAY SAW-MILL. 
The Morning after the Storm. 


BACK BAY—OYSTER SCHOONERS AND VESSELS. 
Driven on Shore and Wrecked. 


MISSISSIPPI AND LOUISIANA COASTS.—From Puotograpus.—{Sex Pace 1011.) 
1000 


THE RECENT TIDAL-WAVE DISASTER ON THE 












WORKING ONE OF THE BIG GUNS. 
Loading—Raising the Shell in order to place it within the open Breech. 


THE ADMIRAL’S BEDROOM. 


CAPTAIN JOHN W. PHILIP. 


“AFT,” LOOKING FOR'ARD AT THE BIG &INCH GUNS. 
ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES CRUISER “NEW 
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OFFICERS’ STAIRWAY. 
“Beating to Quarters.” 


THE CAPTAIN’S CABIN. 


GROUP OF FIRST-CLASS SAILORS. 
Ninety per cent. of New York's crew are Americans, 


AT THE STEAM STEERING-WHEEL 
YORK.”—From Protoerapss.—[See Pace 1002.) 
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IN DEAR BOHEMIA. 
(WORLD'S FAIR, SEPTEMBER, 1898.) 


Tuts is dear Bohemia’s best,— 
At the Fair in sunny weather, 

Meeting throngs from East and West 
Stream through pleasant ways together! 


All the glorious doorways frame 
Eager, wondering. happy faces ; 

Care forgets her very name; 
Pride forgets her idle graces. 


Gray old Earth renews her youth, 
Dancing forth to pipe and tabor ; 

Every word seems gracious truth, 
Every man a kindly neighbor. 


Never sunshine fell like this. 

Gleaming through the carven spaces ; 
Never hearts were tuned to bliss 

In such fair idyllic places; 


Never water shone so blue, 

Glassing dreams of towered splendor; 
Never bells so clear and true 

Filled the air with chiming tender. 


Room for all, and joy for each,— 
This is dear Bohemia’s pleasure. 

Here’s the school where nations teach, 
And the World gives forth her treasure, 


Shaking out with reckless hand 
All the plenteous wealth of ages, 

And. at Art’s divine command, 
Opening Beauty's precious pages. 


Darling city of delight, 
Proud Columbia’s fairy daughter! 
Thou must vanish from our sight, 
Like a mirage of the water; 


But thy gladness shall be ours, 
To inspire our life’s endeavor, 
And the gleam of thy white towers 
Light our happiest dreams forever. 
Marion Coutuovy SMITH. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE FAIR. 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


IF you were told that Paris and Naples and Rome were 
to be razed to the ground within a month, and that after 
that time you could never see them, it is not improbable 
that you would take steamer at once, and delight your 
soul and eyes with them, not as one sees Naples and dies, 
but as one seeing Naples before she dies and is wiped out 
of existence forever. You would not content yourself with 

hotographs of Naples, or with pictures of that place in the 
jHustrated papers, or with what a few writers might try to 
tell you of something which left them gasping and without 
words for half-hours at a time. You would go to see the 
last days of Paris or of Rome for yourself; and yet there are 
some people who are letting the chance of seeing this White 
City, that rose like a Venus from the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, slip from them forever. They are missing the greatest 
event in the history of the country since the civil war. 

There are now but a few weeks remaining before the fair 
at Chicago will have come to an end, and the last chance 
of seeing it, or anything like unto it, will have gone out 
of your power. his is not, therefore, written for those 
who have been to the fair, but for the few or the many 
who, like myself, put off visiting it until the last days, 
and so shut off all chance of visiting it for the second 
time. It is that they may not make the irretrievable mis- 
take of not seeing it at ail-that this tardy-word is added to 
the many already so well spoken. Why there should be 
any ohe remaining who has not seen the fair I cannot under- 
stand, now that I myself have seen it, unless it is that the 
travellers who return have not been able to tell us with 
sufficient impressiveness and truth how great and beautiful 


‘and wonderful it is. There are very few things that some 


one is not enough of a genius to describe, but I do not 
think the World’s Fair has found its Boswell, or that it ever 
will. The artists who designed the fair have been able and 
have been big enough to give us an idea of their work in 
their illustrations in the magazines, and even the much- 
despised photograph has done much to make one under- 
stand, more, indeed, than have any words spoken or written. 
For all time some writers have shied at something beyond 
them by acknowledging that ‘‘it has to be seen to be under- 
stood,” and that it is more ‘‘ easily imagined than described,” 
end if there ever was a case when this retreat before some- 
thing beyond one’s powers was justified it is when one sets 
forth to tell of the wonders and charm of this World’s Fair. 
Certainly this writer does not mean to try at it. All he 
hopes to do is to give his ‘‘testimony,” as the awakened one 
does at revival meetings, in the hope that it may turn some 
other weak brother into the right direction; and when he fcels 
how-near he came to not seeing the fair at all, he is consumed 
with indignation at his friends for not having put him in a 
‘ear, under guard for delivery at Chicago, and with sorrow 


for the other foolish ones who like himself sat so long idle - 


in the market-place. That he waited so long is due prob- 
ably to two things: to the misrepresentations made of the 
fair, at the first, by the New York daily papers, and to the 


- fact that those who saw it were not able to make others 


comprebend and see what they had felt and seen. The 
most impressive advance-work done for the fair in my 
hearing was that of the best descriptive talker of my ac- 
quaintance, who said, when some one asked him how good 
the fair really was: ‘‘Oh,1 don’t know. Go see it for your- 
self. You wouldn't believe me.” The only way to make 
people understund something they have not seen is by com- 
parisons—by telling them it is better than this, or not so 
good as that. If you say to your friend, ‘‘ You should see 
Charley's Aunt ; it is better than The Private Secretary,” he 
would at once know what to expect. But as there has 
never been anything in any place at any time just like the 
World's Fair, one has to coin new adjectives and a new set 
of comparisons. Indeed, you should have every sympathy 
with those writers who have taken refuge in calling it a 
fairy city and a dreamland. Very few people know much 
about fairies, and less of the stuff of which dreams are made, 
and so the accuracy of the description goes unquestioned. 


TARPER’S WEEKLY 


Of course the thing to ree at the fair is the illnmination 
of the Court of Honor at night, You should see this from 
the water, in a hunch or gondola, and not from the embank- 
ments, where your attention is d by your having to 
push your way through the crowd if you are on foot, or 
you disturb others by running them down if you are in a 
rolting-chair. But if you are in a launch on the water you 
can give yourself up entirely to the scene around you, and 
you have the added wonder of the sight of thousands of 
people massed in silent rows around the edge of the lagoon, 
just as though they were waiting for some event to 
happen, or for some miracle in keeping with tremendous 
beauty of the scene about them. People try to give you an 
idea of this scene by comparing it to Venice on the nights 
when that city is illuminated, and to the beauty of the Acrop- 
olis when it is shown off by colored lights and fireworks. 
This is the best the Old World can do towards helping us to 
understand this city of the New World. Butit is not enough; 
for while Venice has the effects of the lights on the water, 
she has not the great buildings grouped so closely and so 
grandly together, nor are the Parthenon and the other ruins 
of the Acropolis on a scale of sufficient grandeur to make 
one understand in any particular the extent of the temples 
of the Lake Front. It is like trying to make a person appre- 
ciate the Sphinx in the desert by the little bronze copy you 
use for a paper-weight. This same Sphinx by moonlight 
was the most impressive thing I saw in the East. Not as 
one sees it by day, with tourists and photographers and 
donkey-boys making it cheap and familiar.~but at night, 
when the tourists had gone to bed, and the donkey-boys 
had been paid to keep out of sight, and the moonlight threw 
the great negro face and the pyramids back of it into 
masses of black and silver, and the yellow desert stretched 
away on either side so empty and silent that one thought he 
was alone and hack two thousand years in the past, discov- 
ering these great monuments for the first time. And yet 
the Court of Honor illuminated was as much more impres- 
sive than this as the ocean by moonlight is more impressive 
than the painted ocean on the back drop of atheatre. And 
the curious wonder of the sight is that while all of the great 
monuments of the Old World have historical values back of 
them to help their impressiveness, these of the World’s Fair 
have nothing to speak for them but what-lies before yon. 
They have no past to help them; and, what is the worst of 
all, they have no future. That every one who has visited 
the fair should feel this so keenly is significant of one of its 
greatest qualities. It is this peculiar charm which makes 
you feel that it has become a part of you and of your experi- 
ence; you have made your home there as you do in certain 
cities and not in others, and as you certainly never did in 
any other World’s Fair. You find vou have grown to want 
certain of its views and vistas, and that you have accus- 
tomed yourself to i's ways and its comforts. You cannot 
give up to the thought that you will neveragain glide through 

e lagoons at night in a gondola, with a Venetian singing 
“Santa Lucia” at the bow, and with the wooded islands 
glowing with fairy-lamps like’fire-flies, and the ducks and 
swans hurrying out of your way, or that you cannot sweep 
into the Court of Honor and feel your own insignificance as 
the search-lights turn and twist like a fencer’s foil, pointing 
down to the fountain or up to the winged angels, or stealing 
along the length of the Peristyle silently as one who shows 
something to you and makes no comment, knowing there is 
none to make. 

If the fair has taught us nothing else, i! has taught us to 
take our pleasure in beautiful places, that a dinner tastes 
better out-of-doors than in a hot restaurant, that wine is all 
the better for music, and that things that are made merely 
to be looked at are quite as essential as others made merely 
for use. We are not a nation given to decoration, but the 
fair has taught us the value of it. 

This will be shown in many ways—in the architecture of 
every new State or Federal building, and in the artistic 
value of every statue that asks for a estal in a public 
—. The efforts of the Municipal Art Society to make New 

ork beautiful will be helped by the influence the beanty 
of the fair will have had on every citizen of New York who 
has been there, and the Federal government may possibly 
take toheart the lesson taught by the sorry contrast its 
building makes with those around it. 

One of the most interesting successes of the fair lies in its 
ability to please every one, to give to each person some one 
thing which exactly fits his or her idea of what is beautiful 
in art or wonderful in execution, something which is all-sat- 
isfying and which justified the whole. To many the first 
sight of the Peristyle was enough to repay them for their long 
journey; others found the Midway exaetly on the level of 
their intelligence, and went no further; and one young wo- 
man begged me not to miss a knight made entirely of prunes: 
and another thought the best thing she had seen was a man 
who during the illumination walked a tight-rope with fire- 
works attached to his feet and hands. Another man 1 know 
spent the greater part of his time casting a fly-line for a 
prize, and another in studying his interior avatomy in the 
Anthropological Building. ‘I'll bet you don’t know how 

our liver works,” he said to me. ‘‘ You come with me and 
‘Il show you. It’s the most interesting exhibit in the place.” 
Some of the stories of the fair, whether true or not, are worth 
preserving—the one, for instance, of the girl who asked the 
Columbian guard what was the meaning of the painting 
titled ‘‘La Cigale,” snd which shows a young woman 
very thinly clad and shivering in the-winter’s blast. The 
guard referred to the catalogue and said, promptly, ‘La 
Cigale; it’s a comic opera, and that’s Lillian Russelj.” Or 
that of the woman who approached a gentleman leaning 
over the embankment above the basin and asked him where 
she could see the lagoons. The gentleman pointed with his 
stick at the water, and the woman red anxiously over 
the railing, but on finding nothing there but water, turned 
to him with a toss of her head, and said, scornfully, ‘* You 
think you're mighty smart, don’t you?” She probably told 
her people at home that that was the only rude man she 
had met at the fair. 

There are three exhibits in the Midway that every one 
ought to see, and which are genuine and satisf ing to all 
sorts of people. The Javanese village is one, and the South 
Sea Islanders another, and the Hindoo jugglers the third. It 
is almost too cold now to see thé first of these. with the 
same pleasure that they gave earlier in the year, when the 
dancing: girls did not have to cover their shoulders, and the 
South Sea Islanders did not wear coats. The Javanese vil- 
lage and the oy appealed to me more than did almost 
anything else in the fair, it was so odd and dainty and sim- 
ple, and the little people so like children masquerading in 
grown-up people's clothes. The musical water-wheel seemed 
to give the key-note to the whole thatched-roof village, and 
the life there in contrast to the roar outside on the Midway 
was 80 much more gentle and lazy, and was encompassed 
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about with such pretty fancies in decoration and - ) 
beauty in dress and color. Even if you could not ur. | 
stand what the low comedian said in the theatre you © 

sympathize with the native musicians who layed his 

companiment, and who laughed und rolled around \ | 
ge as they sat squatted on their haunches. These , 
ormances gave you an idea that Java must be a fine ), 
in which to live—a place where things were always 
to happen, but for which there was no hurry and no. _ 
iety. The music seemed to typify this life. It stop i 
and began again lazily, with a liquid sound as of f,): 

water, or like the tinkle of a music-box that is alway. 
the point of running down. There was no violence jy. 
dancing; the feet of the little girls with gold head-dr. .. 
and gorgeous purple and blue and gold scarfs never 
the stage; but there was more charm in the wa they fli; 
their sashes, as boys toss pennies, and in the way rf 
shrugged their brown bare shoulders and stuck out | 
five fingers in five different directions, than in all the .. ;. 
pentine dances I have ever seen. 

There is one side of the fair that interests very few peo). 
because it is not an exhibit, and because it does not ¢.);,. 
poeeenty into sight. That is the executive part o{ |: 

ngs move so smoothly in the White City that one ba: « 
appreciates how much is owing to those who help to mie 
them move smoothly, and who are known by their wo). 
We do not stop to think that this is really a great city, :), 
a street-cleaning department, a police and fire departni:: 
an a lant of its own, and what corresponds 14 
a Mayor and a of Aldermen. In its way, the o. 
ception and the carrying out of the laws of this municipal- 
ity is one of the most wonderful of the many wonder! 
features of the t fair, and that there has been no sc:i1- 
dal and no ‘‘ job’ ” connected with the fair name of this 
fair city is one of the proudest boasts of Chicago's peo)le. 
That is, it would be if they were given to boasting. 

There was a time when they were, when they were known 

for that more than for anything else, but that time Jias 
. Chicago has arrived. Now she does not have to 
talk; she can afford to sit still in the background and let 
others talk for her. Columbus himsclf found it necessary 
to do a great deal of tulking about what he could do before 
he was given the chance to do it, and after he had accom. 
lished his purpose he let the other people talk, and they 
uve been talkingeversince. The people of Chicago talked 
too before the fair was built; now they merely look politely 
bored when you rave about it, or about the energy and awful 
extent of their great throbbing city. They have succeeded 
in a great, generous way, and they will have to be counted 
upon hereafter as they have never been in the past. 

Chicago had it in her power to give the designing and 
the entire work of the building up of the fair to her own 
people; the fair was hers, to do with as she liked. And 
what she chose to do was to ask the best men in their 
several lines of work, whether that work was laying out 
roadways, or painting frescoes, or designing a temple, to 
come to her aid from every part of the Union, and from the 
Old World. This is her triumph. and this is where sie 
showed herself as big and generous and unafraid as her cit- 
izens have always claimed her to be. The reward is hers. 
When I left this country six months ago, people spoke of it 
as the Chicago Fair; now, since my return, I hear it spoken 
of as the World’s Fair, and the people of Boston and New 
York tell you how proud ‘“ we” should be, and how well 
“our” fair compares with others. We all claim it now; 
but if it had been a failure, as the New York papers tried to 
make it out to be, would we not still be speaking of ii as 
the Chicago Fair? 

It_is just as much the Chicago Fair to-day when it closes, 
amidst the congratulations and cheers of a whole people, as 
it was before the papers found they were on the wrong tack 
and veered about to praise it, and it will always be remem- 
bered as the Chicago Fair, and deserves to be so remembered. 
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THE “NEW YORK,” PRIDE OF THE NAVY. 


IF you should go aboard the armored cruiser New York, 
now lying at the Brooklyn Navy-yard, and open to all who 
may care to look through the “most aggressive war-ship 
ever put into commission,” no navy excepted, and should 
compliment the officers upon the splendid appearance of 
the vessel and her crew, they would thank you politely, but 
to a man would say, ‘“‘If yon will come a six weeks 
from now, we will show you a vessel that is, perhaps, worth 
x little modest boasting, but not now.” And yet the ordi- 
nary citizen may search in vain, high and low, to discover 
any apparent fault with men or ship. Outside she is as 
white and clean as any of Uncle Sam’s fleet that participated 
in last spring’s naval demonstration in New York H:rbor, 
and nothing more in the way of praise can be said than 
that. Inside*she seems just as near perfection. All the 
furnishings and trappings are in place, every piece of brass 
glares at you, every rope is coiled and twisted just right. 
every deck is as clean as a dairymaid’s milk-pan, swinging 
in the sun in a farmer's yard, every gun points exactly ss it 
should, every man salutes with mathematical precision. and 
when, as you wander about, you run across the ship’s painter. 
lettering a cutlass rack with ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship!” you 
are y to declare that perhaps the officers are just a little 
too exacting in their desire for shipshape perfection. To 
the landsman’s eye even the sailormen, whom one always 
finds dozing between decks on a man-of-war, no matter 
what time of day one goes aboard, sleep just as picturesy ely — 
as if they had been doing the same trick for years: the 
checker-players on with their-game as though visi‘ ors 
were never heard of aboard ship, and “Stumps,” the !:!f- 
grown tramp cat that came aboard at Philadelphia, an’ ws 
adopted by the crew as the pet mascot, blinks at you « if 
to say he is on Uncle Sam's pay-roll, and is ‘‘ yours for -T- 
vice,” but at all other times belongs to the sailormen. |“ 
and soul, if a man-of-war’s cat has a soul, first, last, ani «!! 
the time. : ; 

You will be told that the torpedo tubes are being p' |. 
and that some changes are being made in ammunition | ~'-. 
but as all this w is out of sight, you would never kr 
that it was going on unless piloted to the exact place b) |" 
officer. You will also be told that the crew has no! \'' 


‘ reached that excellence in drill which is desirable,.and |! «' 
- although they respond with alacrity wan morning, whe!" 


the exercises be infantry drill, gun drill, broadsword «s:" 
cise, cutting out the boats, or once a week when gen | 
uarters, fire drill, or the signal for closing water-t'- | 
are sounded, or once a month when a general 0’: 
alarm is rung, it will take two or three months before le!’ 
perfect proficiency is acquired. You have to take 
officers’ word for all this. unless you are an accomplis' 
Grill-master yourself, and have the time to spare to Ww 




















ith critical eye, day after day, every movement of officers 
ot when you ask Captain John W. Philip, or Executive 
.jlicer T. B. M. Mason, or Navigator Wainwright Kellogg, 
-» Chief Engineer John Lowe what feature of the whole 
vitfit: gives satisfaction that you practically stagger 
-jom all, Captain Philip will you in the eye, and, 
ke the diplomat he is, may be non-committal for publica- 
son purposes; Mr. Kenoues merry laugh will ring out as 
savs, ‘‘ Well, I don’t Know”; and probably Mr. Mason 
il) be the first to speak the thought that is Epperson in 
+e mind of all,and say: “ About as pleasing a fact as there 
about this ship is that ninety per cent. of tlie crew are 
\mericans, and the other ten per cent. want tobe. No finer 
“y of men ever manned a war-ship than we have here, and 
+. a man they are imbued with patriotic feeling.” And 
shen you say something about the seventy-five apprentice 
1. ,ys on board, Mr. Mason will tell you that they are just as 
rue a body of youngsters as ever put foot aboard a ship. 
‘Yien, perhaps, Mr. Lowe will break in and say,in quite a 
_onfidential tone: ‘‘ Down in those fire and engine rooms 
| ve got a lot of stalwart young Americans. And you may 
talk all you please about that ‘ trained set of men’ that the 
Cramps have on their trial Ng why, this crew will beat 
tiem all to pieces, and I know it. Are we going to 
fast time out of the ship as the Cramps? Yes, and [whisper- 
ing| we'll beat ad i . c 

‘\s you go over the ship looking for new things you will 
find two ‘control houses” just back of the bridge The 
are little chicken-coop sort of boxes, but they are filled wit 
elvctric apparatus. By the mere turning of a switch a man 
may swing high, low, around, and about any one of those 
four enormous search-lights, each of 50,000-candle eopney. 
the largest ever put on any ship. By turning another little 
switch the immense fog-horn will rip and roar for six seconds, 
and thena amy will flash for thirty seconds, and cra 
will keep up this alternation continuously until the switch 
is thrown back. By a slight manipulation on a cloudy 
night the operator may signal, using the clouds asa reflector, 
thirty or forty miles away. ; 

Looking still further, you will find on the very peak, if the 
expression be allowed, of each mast, red and white truck 
lights, such as no vessel has ever had, obviating the hoisting 
of the customary lantern. You will find a central telephone 
station, and will observe that instead of speaking through 
thirty-five tubes in the conning-tower in time of action, the 
captain needs to use only one. You will find bunks, and 
even state-rooms, for some of the higher of the petty officers 
chosen from the crew. You will find cooled water for the 
men to drink; a hat and coat room, where these articles may 
actually be checked; a pigeon-cote, with a single occupant 
at present, but the birds of which, when filled, will be used 
in experimenting as to the homing instinct, to learn whether 
they will find their way back when their cote is moved from 
place to place. You will find the fine staircase to the offi- 
cers’ quarters, Which does not exist on other boats. You 
will find the latest of the rapid-fire guns, the 4-inch, that 
hurls a 83-pound projectile rig few seconds a distance 
of five miles or more. » It is the invention of Ensign R. B. 
Dashiell, himself attached to the vessel. But, above all, you 
will find that here is one vessel where the crew has ample 
berthing space. Admiral Hopkins, of the Blake, hitherto 
the crack cruiser of the world, es liy commented on 
this. The crew of the New York has one more deck for 
berthing space than that of the Blake, and it is a novelty to 
tind a ship in any navy where ovly every other set of ham- 
mock hooks is used. ‘Then there are a score or more of little 
things that make life on the New York more desirable to a 
sailor and an officer than on any other boat in our own or 
any other navy. 

It is a well-known fact, but the officers won’t tell you so, 
that the officers on the Mew York are picked men. Secretary 
Tracy’s pride was this ship, and he selected officers for her 
in keeping with the vessel. His one request of his suc- 
cessor, Secretary Herbert, was that the detail of officers he 


made should not be disturbed, and his request was gracious- 


ly granted. Every American sailorman knows Captain 
Philip. He will call him ‘Jack Philip” when he talks about 
him, and tell you that no more popular man ever sailed 
under the American flag. and that none more stern ever ap- 
peared to a sailor called before the mast when he had abused 
the captain’s confidence. He will tell you that all sailors 
like Captain Philip, because his policy has always been to 
treat Jack Tar with confidence, kindness, and discipline, 
wearing a velvet glove. His chief thought is to give every 
man the fullest liberty, and be believes that one gets better 
results where gentleness is used than where harshness or in- 
tolerant and haughty manners characterize the commanding 
officer. But woe betide the man who takes advantage of 
‘his kindness! Perhaps there is some reason why the of- 
fending sailorman generally takes occasion to leave the ship 
soon after the captain fetches him up with a round turn be- 
fore the mast, and never comes back, If one should ask the 
captain why he adopts the gentle line of treatment for his 
men, he would likely reply, *‘ There isa homely saying that 
‘you can catch more flies with molasses than with vinegar,’ 
aid I guess it is true.” As with Captain Philip, so it is 
“ith Messrs. Mason, Kellogg, and Lowe. They all reflect bis 
tucthods, and they all share his popularity. It is a striking 
comment on the slowness of promotion in the United States 
hivy that Lieutenant Mason, who is just about to become a 
|.icutenant-Commander, remembers the time distinctly when, 
ut the opening of the Suez Canal, he took the present Em- 
peror of Germany, at that time less than ten years old, in his 
arms and lifted him aboard the vessel on w: 
“who was then an ensign, was stationed. If you ask about 
Mr. Kellogg, you will be told that he is known in the navy 
‘sa “splendid electric sharp,” as thorough in his work as 
'e 1s good-natured. As for Mr. Lowe, you may go from 
one end of the navy to the other, and if you can find any 
“'e who will say a word against him personally, or against 
ls efficiency, you will be the first man to discover it. And 
~ ill through the ship’s roster, every officer seems to be a 

picked man.” 

But, after all, it requires something more than a superbly 
‘uipped vessel, something more than a splendid crew, to 


‘ake a war-ship all that it should be; it requires a combina- ° 


lion of the two. That the New York seems to have; and it 
'- for that reason that the ship may be termed, fitly, the 
pride of the navy. Not until an admiral comes on board, 
‘owever, and hoists his flag and brings a band in his train, 
‘will the ship be complete. Then will she be ready to sail 
«way. But when one recalls the fact that the United States 


“overnment allows nothing to the officers for entertainment 
purposes, and that if the : 


t as © 


Mr. Mason, - 
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their full meaning when they say, ‘‘ Just now America’s 
‘ood enough for us.” Meantime Captain Philip wishes it 
wn that the ship is ready for visitors, but he prefers that 
they should come in the afternoon, when the day’s drills are 
over. T FRANKLIN MaTrHEws. 


THE HUNT. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


WILD stream the clouds, and the fresh wind is singing, 
Red is the dawn, and the worll white with rime,— 
Music, O music! The hunter’s horn ringing! 
Over the hill-top the mounted men climb. 


Flashing of scarlet, and glitter, and jingle, 

The deep bay, the rhythm of hoof and of cry,— 
Echo, O echo! The winds rush and mingle! 

Halloo, view halioo! And the Hunt has swept by. 


Stay! All the morning is hashed and is sober, 
Bare is the hill-top and sad as its wout,— 

Out of the ghost of a long-dead October — 
Blows as the dust blows the ghost of the Hunt! 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L. 


Few have done more for classical and ecclesiastical learn- 
ing in a yd sana age than Sir William Smith. No one has 
equalled him in the number and excellence of the works he 
has edited, suggested, or written for the use of the student 
and the scholar. His whole life has been given to this ex- 
hausting labor; fortunately it has not been without its proper 
reward. He was born in London, 1814, and was educated 
at the University of London, now University College, where 


he gained the first prize in Latin and Greek, was entered at - 


Gray’s Inn, and began to fit himself for the bar. But his 
taste lay in classical studies, and he soon abandoned the law 
to become a Professor of Latin and Greek in two indepen- 
dent colleges. When, in 1850, three institutions were formed 
into one, the ‘‘ New — of London,” Dr. Smith was ap- 
pointed to the Professorship of Greek and Latin, and in 1853 
was made Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
In 1867 he became the editor of the Quarterly Review, a 
position he has retained ever since. _ 

His tear yt AA Greek and Roman Antiquities, 1840-1842, 
first enlarged his reputation; it was — in parts, was 
widely circulated, and was spoken of by Dr. Goodrich, Pro- 
fessor Felton, Moses Stuart, and others in high praise. 
Next he began his Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biogra- 
phy and Mythology, 1843-1849, also in monthly parts. Then 
followed, 1852-1857, a Dicti of Ancient Geography. 
These works were widely diffused in England and all Eng- 
lish-speaking lands, and have banished forever the imperfect 
manuals of Lempriere, Potter, and Adams. In 1860 Mr. 
Smith published his Dictionary of the Bible, its antiquities, 
natural history, etc. In 1875 he completed his Adas of 
Biblical and Classical Geography, and in 1877-1887 published 
his Dictionary of Christian Biography, etc. In ull these 


‘labors he was assisted by many eminent scholars, and his 


dictionaries are marked by liberal thought and varied learn- 
ing. But probably his ‘‘ Student’s Series ” of short histories, 
begun in 1858, and his English-Latin Dictionary, 1870, his 
Latin Grammar, and & long series of useful manuals, have 
made his name most familiar in every school and college. 
He has also written many critical and other essays, and was 
known as an accomplished writer and careful editor of the 


rterly. 

Dr. Smith’s useful labors have been rewarded by a wide 
success and many eae, Say ran In 1870 he was made 
D.C.L. at Oxford, and he been decorated with a title by 
the crown. He is now known as Sir William Smith, and 
new editions of his works are constantly brought out by Mr. 
Murray, his publisher, with all the additions of modern re- 
search. It is impossible to name them all; but it is safe to 
say that none has been without its use. His sudden death, 
although at an advanced age, will be a real loss to scholar- 


ship aud be generally regretted. 
fotuszele 


THE contemporary American feels pene, If any one 
doubts it, let him try to sell a horse. It can be done oc- 
casionally, but he will find that when it is possible to. make 
a sale at all, horses of distinction bring the prices of ordi- 
nary good horses, ordinary good horses bring the prices of 
common plugs, common plugs cannot be given away. 
It is told that a man in Wall Street who incautiously di- 
vulged his willingness to buy a pair of horses was besieged 
in his office the next morning by a desperate and vociferous 
crowd of brokers who had horses to sell or bestow. The 
better grades of horses are a favorite investment for surplus 
funds. When people’s incomes exceed their absolute needs, 
the luxury of horses is one of their earliest indulgences. So 
when incomes drop off, to shut up the stable is one of the 
earliest economies that suggest themselves. When it sug- 


‘ gests itself at about the same time to three horse-owners 


out of every five, the effect on the market is somewhat, de- 
moralizing. ‘ 
And a are a drug in the market, how must it be 
with yachts, and what must be the feelings of impoverished 
achtsmen who want to sell! A yacht, to be sure, when it 
safe ashore, does not eat its head off, but no doubt even 
when out of commission it finds means euough of making a 
poor man feel somewhat poorer. 


The University of Pennsylvania offers this year a special 
course for intending journalists, wherefrom youth with 
newspaper aspirations may hope to learn such things as 
seem to be especially advantageous for them to know. It 
will be a four years’ course, the work of the first half of it 
being not materially different from that of the first two 
years in most colleges, and the al preparation for 
newspaper work being confined to the third and fourth 
years. Professor Johnson, who has charge of the course, 
was a newspaper man of large experience when, in 1890, 
he undertook to found a daily paper in Spokane. He 
wanted as his assistant ‘‘a man who was familiar with the 


pute of the effect of different le jon.” He could find 

right young men who could write up news, but the ency- 
clopeedic person whom he wanted as his assistant turned out 
to be so scarce that the training of young men of that sort 
commended itself to him as a particularly worthy work. 
Now, in the University of Pennsylvania, he is going to see 
how far it is | canes to impart to young men beforehand 
the sort of information that a pod all-around: newspaper 
man is bound to acquire. The pest is laudable, and 
there is no apparent reason why it should not reach a fair 
measure of success. The newspaper, like Lord Bacon, takes 
all knowledge for its own, and it is a special felicity of the 
pep ag 2d man’s job that there is scarcely anything which 
he can learn that he cannot, sooner or later, make useful in 
his business. But, of course, there is a choice of knowledge, 
and the assortment that Professor Johnson offers has been 
selected with excellent discretion. 

One omission he has made which seems worth noting. 
It is an exceedingly handy thing for an edilor to be a good 
judge of religion, to know what is orthodox and what is 
not; but especially to be able to distinguish between the 
Christian religion and its intricate and varying theologies. 

person of sound judgment, who can turn out seasonable 
“‘copy,” the sentiments of which shall accord with’ the 
principles of the New Testament, is worth a good many 
dollars a week on that account alone, even to a struggling 
new journal in Spokane. Nothing interests so many peo- 

le as religion, and nothing makes better occasional reading 
in a — r, if only it is the real thing, and aptly im- 
parted. I fessor Johnson does not ground his youn 
men thoroughly in the four gospels, his duty to them will 
have been imperfectly carried out. Familiarity with the 
Constitution itself is less indispensable to their training. 


According to the recent annual report of the British Mu- 
seum, the most notable acquisition made by the Museum 
during this last year was the Royal Gold Cup believed ‘to 
have been ordered in 1880 by the Duc de Berry as a gift-to 
Charles V., who died (in 1380) before he got it, Since then 
the cup has steadily accumulated history and value. The 
duke gave it to his son, Charles VI., who got hard u 
and let it go into the ion of the Regent Bedford. 
From him it went to King Henry VI. of England.” Heury 
VIII. owned it, and, naturally, had some changes made in 
it. It came down to James I., and thence into the hands of 
the police in the shape of the Constable of Castile, who came 
to London in 1610 to negotiate a treaty. The constable took 
it home and gave it to a convent, where it remained until 
1888, when it was sold. ‘It was bought for the Museum for 
£8000, £2830 of which was paid by a government grant, 
and the rest by private subscription. 

Such a cup as that ought to be kept in active service. I¢ 
is as well, to be sure, that it should be in a museum as in a 
convent, but there are better places for it than either. It 
would make an excellent cup for some sort of international 
competition. It is really affecting to think of so old and 
doubtless thirsty a vessel standing year after year in a glass 
case, and never zdrink poured into it, nor ever one drunk out. 


M. Zola, who, like Gilbert’s hero, ‘‘is now a respectable 
chap,” and is heard with attention by persons the most cir- 
cumspect, avers that Taine once said to him: ‘‘If I were 
not so old I should like to go first to ‘study the Indies, Pal- 
estine, and Egypt—that is to say, the dead civilizations. 1 
should try to understand what caused them to perish. Then 
I should go to America to study a civilization which is rising, 
and ascertain if it contains from its birth the seeds of death.” 
That, be says, is what M. Bourget is doing, and he declares 
that if he were not “a snail wrapped in his shell” he would 
undertake the same errand himself. Whether our rising 
American civilization contains in it the seeds of death is the 
thing that of all others thoughtful Americans are anxious to 
know; and if M. Bourget comes to any conclusion on the 
subject, his deliverances will be received with attention. 
He could not have chosen a better year in which to make 
his observations. He will see the Americans at Chicago as 
they have never been seen before, and find our system 
of government tested in a way which, if not unprecedented, 
is at least unusual. It is safe enough to say that not since 
the war, at least, have Americans meditated more on possi- 
ble imperfections in the Constitution than during the last 
two months. The forced inaction of the Senate has worried 
them. When the wheels don’t go round after steam has 
been turned on, observers begin to wonder how serious a 
trouble it is that ails the machine. Moreover, not since 
Tweed’s time has there been more anxious distrust of some 
of our rulers, or more speculation as to whether our gov- 
ernment is by the people or by the bosses. “But M. Bourget 
is hardly the man to reach important conclusions about our 

litical tendencies. If any visitor could do tliat it would 

some such a one as Mr. Bryce, who kuows us as few of 
us know ourselves. The most that we may hope from M. 
Bourget is that he will study the people he sees at Chicago 
and wherever he goes, and study their visible works, and 
try to determine what manner of folks they are and whither 
they are tending. 


If the purpose of his visit here is really at all such as M. 
Zola suggests, he will inform himself early, in so far as he 
can, of the state of religion in this country. There is en- 
couragement for him, if he happens to find it, in the address 
of Bishop Potter to the members of the recent Episcopal 
diocesan convention in New York. Censuring the critics 
who were too ready to ridicule certain kinds of church-work 
in New York, the Bishop said: ‘‘ The Church is not a soup 
kitchen, nor a bowling-alley, nor a billiard table. But 
neither is it a prayer-book, a pulpit, nor a pastoral call in 
Fifth Avenue.” And speaking further on of his supreme 
interest in the work of a certain east-side mission-house, iie 
added: 

“If I and my brethren of the clergy would go in turn, for a month or 
two ata time, with a few faithful laity, and live sparely, and work faith- 
fully, and pray earnestly with and among our brethren who are now so 
far—alas, bow far!—from us, I do not say that we should revolutionize 
New York; I do not say that we should repeat the scenes of Pentecostal 
days; but Ido say that I believe that we should learn how to understand 
and to get near to those whom we desired to-serve, as we can never do in 
any other way.” : 

If we are going to last in this country, it is the spirit to 
which Bishop Potter thus gives expression that must pull 
us through. We have luxury and pride and the spoils 
system, and the bosses, and the walking delegates, and the 
nigger-hunters, and vagrant millionaires, and all the usual 
detriments to split us up, and if there is anything but our 
Christianity that promises to be effectual to hold us together, 
will discover it-and point it out. 


Martin. 








goes history of politics ; who knew all about the tariff. the finan- Jet us hope that M. Bourget 
be besieged in every ghey toe Pret te cod cial greet a and the Chinese exclusion law; who knew The newspapers and the railroads think that they are going 
otherwise, one will understand the ions of the where to go for statistics, and how to use them; and who to save us, and they may help, but it is a large undertaking 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—CHICAGO DAY AT NIGHT—THE GRAND COURT FROM THE PERISTYLE—FIREWORKS ON 


FRONT.—Drawn By CHARLES GRAHAM. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE NIGHT PAGEANT ON CHICAGO DAY—THE FLOAT OF “CHICAGO WELCOMING THE NATIONS 
OF THE EARTH.”—Drawn sy HEersert E. BuTier. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE CHICAGO DAY CROWD IN THE COURT OF HONOR, OCTOBER 97n.— PHOTOGRAPHED BY ARN« 


,000 Persons present. The largest Day’s Attendance at any I i 1 Exposition. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 








HOLMES. 


AvuTHOR oF ‘‘ THE REFUGEES,” ‘‘THE GREAT SHADOW,” ‘‘ MICAH CLARKE,” ETC. 


THE NAVAL TREATY. 
II, 


E were fortunate in finding that Lord Hold- 
burst was still in his chamber at Downin 
Street, and on Holmes sending in his ca 
we were instantly shown up. The states- 
man received us with that, old-fashioned 
courtesy for which he is remarkable, and seated us on the 
two luxuriant lounges on either side of the fireplace. 
Standing on the rug between us, with his slight tall figure, 
his sharp features, thoughtful face, and curling hair prema- 
turely tinged with gray, he seemed to represent that not too 
common type—a nobleman who is in truth noble. 

“Your name is very familiar to me, Mr, Holmes,” said he, 
smiling, ‘‘and of course I cannot pretend to be ignorant of 
the object of your visit. There has only been one occur- 
rence in these offices which could call for your attention. 
In whose interest are you acting, may I ask?” 

‘In that of Mr. Percy Phelps,” answered Holmes. 

‘‘ Ah, my unfortunate nephew! You can understand that 
our kinship makes it the more impossible for me to screen 
him in any way. I fear that the incident must have a very 
prejudicial effect upon his career.” 

* But if the document is found?” 

‘* Ah, that of course would be different.” 

‘‘T had one or two questious which I wished to ask you, 
Lord Holdhurst.” 

‘*‘T shall be happy to give you any information in my 
power.” 

‘Was it in this room that you gave your instructions as 
to the copying of the document?” 

« It was.” 

‘Then you could hardly have been overheard?” 

‘*Tt is out of the question.” 

‘Did you ever mention to any one that it was your inten- 
tion to give any oue the treaty to be copied?” 

** Never.” 

‘You are certain of that?” 

** Absolutely.” 

‘* Well, since you never said so, and Mr. Phelps never said 
so, and nobody else knew anything of the matter, then the 
thief’s presence in the room was purely accidental.. He saw 
his chance and he took it.” 

The statesman smiled. ‘‘ You take me out of my prov- 
ince there,” said he. 

Holmes considered for a moment. ‘‘There is another 
very important point which I wish to discuss with you,” 
said he. ‘* You feared, as I understand, that very grave re- 
= might follow from the details of this treaty becoming 

nown.” 

A shadow passed over the expressive face of the states, 
man. ‘‘ Very grave results indeed.” 

‘* And have they occurred?” 

** Not yet.” 

‘If the treaty had reached, let us say, the French or Rus- 
sian Foreign Office, you would expect to hear of it?’ 

‘*T should,” said Lord Holdburst, with a wry face. 

‘** Since nearly ten weeks have elapsed, then, and nothing 
has been heard, it is not unfair to suppose that for some 
reason the treaty has not reached them.” 

Lord Holdhurst shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ We can hardly 
suppose, Mr. Holmes, that the thief took the treaty in order 
to frame it and hang it up.” 

‘«Perhaps he is waiting for a better price.” 

“If he waits a little longer he will get no price at all. 
The treaty will cease to be secret in a few months.” 

“That is most important,” said Holmes. ‘‘Of course it 
Aes possible supposition that the thief has had a sudden 
Iiness—” 

‘* An attack of brain-fever, for example?” asked the states- 
man, flashing a swift glance at him. 

“I did not say so.” said Holmes, imperturbably; ‘‘ and 
now, Lord Holdhurst, we have already taken up too much 
of your valuable time, and we shall wish you good-dav.” 

**Every success to your investigation, be the criminal 
who he may,” answered the nobleman, as he bowed us out 
at the door. 

‘* He’s a fine fellow,” said Holmes, as we came out into 
Whitehall. ‘‘ But he has u struggle to keep up his position. 
He is far from rich. and has many calls. You noticed. of 
course, that his boots have been resoled. Now, Watson, I 
won't detain you from your legitimate work any longer. 1 
shall do nothing more to-day, unless I have an answer to my 
cab advertisement. But I should be extremely obliged: to 
you if you would come down with me to Woking to-mor- 
row by the same train which we took to-day.” 


I met him accordingly the next morning, and we travelled 
down to Woking together. He had had no answer to his ad- 
vertisement. he said, and no fresh light had been thrown upon 
the case. He had, when he so willed it, the utter immobil- 
ity of countenance of a red Indian, and I could not gather 
from his appearance whether he was satisfied or not with 
the position of the case. His conversation, I remember, 
was about the Bertillon system of measurements, and he 
expressed his enthusiastic admiration of the French savant. 

e found our client still under the charge of his devoted 
nurse, but looking considerably better than before. He rose 
from the sofa and greeted us without difficulty when we 
entered. 

‘‘Any news?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘“My report, as I expected, is a negative one,” said 
Holmes. ‘‘I have seen Forbes, and I have seen your uncle, 
and I have set one or two trains of inquiry upon foot which 
may lead to something.” 

** You have not lost heart, then?” 

‘*By-no means.” 

‘*God bless you for saying that!” cried Miss Harrison. 
“If we keep our courage and our patience the truth must 
come out.” 

‘* We have more to tell you than you have for us,” said 
Phelps, regeating himself upon the couch. 

‘*I hoped you might have something.” 

“Yes, we have had an adventure during the night, and 
one which might have proved to be a serious ene.” His 
expression grew very grave as he spoke, and a look of some- 
ery egy to fear sprang up in his eyes. ‘‘ Do you know.” 
said he, “that I begin to believe that I am the unconscious 


centre of some monstrous conspiracy, and that my life is 
aimed at as well as my honor.” 

** Ah!” cried Holmes. : 

‘It sounds incredible, for I have not, as far as I know, an 
enemy in the world. Yet from last uight’s experience I can 
come to no other conclusion.” 

‘* Pray let me hear it.” 

“*You must know that last night was the very first night 
that I have ever slept without a nurse inthe room. I was 
so much better that I thought I could dispense withone. I 
had a night light pacers Bragg ren! Well, about two in 
the morning I had sunk into a light sleep when I was sud- 
denly aroused by a slight noise. It was like the sound which 
a mouse makes when it is gnawing a plank, and I lay listen- 
ing to it for some time under the ~e pp that it must 
come from that cause. Then it grew louder,and suddenly 
there came from the window a sharp metallic snick. TI sat 
up in amazement. There could be no doubt what the 
sounds were now. The first ones had been caused by some 
ove forcing an instrument through the slit between the 
sashes, and the second by the catch being pressed back. 

‘There was a pause bes for about ten minutes, as if the 
person were waiting to see whether the noise had awakened 
me. Then I heard a gentle creaking as the window was 
very slowly opened. could stand it rio longer, for my 
nerves are not what they used to be. I sprang ont of bed 
and flung open the shutters. A man was crouching at the 
window. 1 could see little of him, for he was gone. like 
a flash. He was wrapped in some sort of cloak which came 
across the lower part of his face. One thing only I am sure 
of, and that is that he had some weapon in his hand. It 
looked to me like a long knife. I distinctly saw the gleam of 
it as he turned to run.” 


‘‘This is most interesting,” said Holmes. ‘‘ Pray what ' 


did you do then?’ 

‘*T should have followed him through the open window 
if I had been stronger. As it was, I rang the bell and roused 
the house. It took me some little time, for the bell rings in 
the kitchen, and the servants all sleep upstairs. I shouted, 
however, and that brought Joseph down, and he roused the 
others. Joseph and the m found marks on the bed out- 
side the window, but the weather has been so dry lately 
that Bg found it hopeless to follow the trail across the 


ere’s a place, however, on the wooden fence which. 


grass 
skirts the road which shows signs, they tell- me, as if some 
one had got over and had snapped the top of the rail in 
doing so. - I have said nothing to the local police yet, for I 
thought I had best have your opinion first.” 

This tale of our client’s appeared to have an extraordinary 
effect upon Sherlock Holmes. He rose from his chair and 
paced about the room in uncontrollable excitement. 


‘ “*Misfortunes never come single,” said Phelps, smiling, 


though it was evident that his adventure had somewhat 
shaken him. 

‘* You have certainly had your share,” said Holmes. ‘‘Do 
you think you could walk round the house with me?” 

‘*Oh yes; I should like a little sunshine. Joseph will 
come too,” 

‘* And I also,” said Miss Harrison. ‘ 

‘‘Tam afraid not,” said Holmes, shaking his head. ‘‘I 
think I must ask you to remain sitting exactly where you 
are.” ‘ 

The young lady resumed her seat with an air of dis- 
pleasure. er brother, however, had joined us, and we set 
off, all four together. We passed round the lawn to the 
outside of the young diplomatist’s window. There were, 
as he had said, marks upon the bed. but they were hope- 
lessly blurred and vague. Holmes stooped over them for 
an instant, and then rose, shrugging his shoulders. 

**] don’t think any one could make much of this,” said 
he. ‘* Let us go round the house and see why this particular 
room was chosen by the burglar. I should have thought 
those larger windows of the drawing-room and diniug-room 
would have had more attractions for him.” 

‘They are more visible from the road,” suggested Mr. 
Joseph Harrison. 

‘* Ah, ves, of course. There is a door here which he might 
have attempted. What is it for?” 

‘It is the side entrance for tradespeople. Of course it 
is locked at night.” 

‘* Have you ever had an alarm like this before?” 

‘* Never,” said our client. 

“Do you keep plate in the house, or anything to attract 
burglars?” 

*‘ Nothing of value.” 

Holmes strolled round the house with his hands in his 
pockets and a negligent air which was unusual with him. 

‘* By-the-way,” said he to Joseph Harrison, ‘‘ you found 
some place. I understand, where the fellow scaled the fence. 
Let us have a look at that.” 

The plump young man led us to a spot where the top of 
one of the wooden rails had been cracked. A small frag- 
ment of the wood was hanging down.. Holmes pulled it off 
and examined it critically. 

“ Do you think that was done last night? It looks rather 
old, does it not?” 

‘* Well, possibly so.” , 

“* There are no marks of a one jumping down upon the 
other side. No, I fancy we shall get no help here. Let us 
go back to the bedroom and talk the matter over.” 


Percy Phelps was walking very slowly, leaning upon the © 


arm of his future brother-in-law. Holmes walked swiftly 
across the lawn, and we were at the open window of the 
bedroom long before the others came up. 
_ “Miss Harrison,” said Holmes, speaking with the utmost 
intensity of manner, ‘‘ you must stay where you are all day. 
Let nothing prevent you from staying where you are all 
day. It is of the utmost importance.” 

ws Certainly, if you wish it, Mr. Holmes,” said the girl, in 
astonishment. 

s Mhgeed oe go to bed lock the door of this room on the 
outside an a the key. Promise to do this.” 

‘* But Percy?” 

“* He will come to London with us.” 

‘* And I to remain here?’ 
; at is for his sake. You can serve him. Quick, prom- 
ise! 


She gave a quick nod of assent just as the other two 
came up. 
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‘*Why do you sit moping there, Annie?” cried 
= * Come out _ the sunshine.” aoa 
‘* No, thank you, Joseph. ve a slight headache. «4, | 
this room is deliciously cool and soothing” ee ed 
ae do you propose now, Mr. Holmes?” asked «,, 
t 


client. 

‘“* Well, in jeventiqnes this minor affair we must), 
lose sight of our main inquiry. It would’ be a very gi,; 
help to me if you would come up to London with us.” 

* At once?” 

: ‘Well, as soon as you conveniently can. Say in 

our.” 

: Ri, feel quite strong enough if I can really be of any 
e Pp.” . 

“ The greatest possible.” 

‘* Perhaps you would like me to stay there to-night?” 

“ Twas pe going to pro it.” 

‘“«T ben, if my friend of the night comes to revisit me, lic 
will find the bird flown.. We are all in your hands, \Ir 
Holmes, and you must tell us exactly what you would like 
done. Perhaps you would prefer that Joseph came with us 
so as to look after me?” * : 

‘*Ob no; my friend Watson ig a medical man, you know, 
and he’ll look after you. We'll have our lunch here, if you 
will permit us, and then we shall all three set off for town © 
together.” 

t was arranged as he suggested, though Miss Harrison 
excused herself from ere the m in accordance 
with Holmes’s % gre hat the object of my friend's 
manceuvres was I could not conceive, unless it were to 
keep. the lady away from Phelps, who, rejoiced by his re- 
oan ae and by the prospect of action, lunched with 
us in the dining-room. Holmes had a still more startling 
surprise for us, however, for, after accompanying us down 
to the station and seeing us into our carriage, he calmly an- 
nounced that he had no intention of leaving Woking. 

‘There are one or two small points which I should desire 
to clear up before I go,” said he. ‘* Your absence, Mr. 
Phelps, will in some ways rather assist me. Watson. when 
you reach London, you would oblige me by driving at once 
to Baker Street with our friend here, and remaining with 
him until I see you again. It is fortunate that you are old 
school-fellows, as you must have much to talk over. Mr. 
Phelps can have the spare bedroom to-night, and I will be 
with you in time for breakfast, for there is a train which 
will take me into Waterloo at eight.” 

‘*But how about our investigation in London?” asked 
Phelps, ruefully. 

‘“We can do that to-morrow. I think that just at pres- 
ent I can be of more immediate use here.” * 

“You might tell them at Briarbrae that I hope to be back 
to-morrow night,” cried Phelps,as we began to move from 
the platform. 

**T hardly expect to go back to Briarbrae,” answered 
Holmes, and waved his hand to us cheerily as we-shot out 
from the:station. : 

Phelps and I talked it over on our journey, but neither o1 
us could devise a satisfactory reason for this new develop- 


an 


ment, 


“*T suppose he wants to find out some clew as to the bur- 
glary last night, if a burglar it was. For myself,1 don't 
believe it was an ordinary thief.” 

‘What is your own idea, then?” 

“Upon my word, you may put it down to my weak nerves 
or not, but I believe there is some deep political intrigue 
going on around me, and that, for some reason that passes 
my understanding, my life is aimed at by the conspirators. 
It sounds high-fiown and absurd, but consider the facts! 
Why should a thief try to break in at a bedroom window 
where there could be no hope of any plunder, and why 
should he come with a long knife in his band?” 

‘You are sure it was not a house-breaker’s jimmy?” 

‘‘Oh no; it was aknife. I saw the flash of the blade quite 
distinctly.” - 

‘‘But why on earth should you be pursued with such an- 
imosity ?” 

‘** Ah. that is the question.” 

‘* Well, if Holmes takes the same view that would account 
for his action, would it not? Presuming that your theory 
is correct, if he can lay his hands upon the man who threat- 
ened you last night, he will have gone a long way towards 
finding who took the naval treaty. It is absurd to suppose 
that you have two enemies, one of whom robs you, while 
the other. threatens your life.” : 

** But Holmes said that he was not going to Briarbrae.” 

. og wave Saaee _ for some time,” said I, ‘‘ but I ret 
new him do anything yet without a very good reason,” a1 
with that our drat drifted off cate other topics. 

- But it was a weary day for me. Phelps was still we:k 
after his long illness, and his misfortunes made him quer! 
lous and nervous. In vain I endeavored to interest him 10 
Afghanistan, in India, in social questions, in anything which 
might take his mind out of the groove. He would always 
come back to his lost treaty, wondering, guessing, specu! 
ting as to what Holmes was doing, what steps Lord Hol: 
hurst was taking. what news we should have in the morn- 
ing. ; = the evening wore on his excitement became quite 
paivful. 

‘You have implicit faith in Holmes?” he asked. 

‘*T have seen him do some remarkable things.” 

Pa he never brought light into anything quite so dark 
as t ” . 

- “Oh yes, I have known him solve questions which pre 
sented fewer clews than yours.” % 

‘* But not where such large interests are at stake?’ , 

“I don’t know that. To my certain knowledge he bas 
acted on behalf of three of the reigning houses of Europe |" 
very vital matters.” : 

‘*But you know him well, Watson. He is such an inscru 
table fellow that I never quite know what to make of him 
Do you think he is hopeful? Do you think he expects | 
make a success of it?” 

‘*He has said nothing.” 

“That is a bad sign.” 

“‘On the contrary, I have noticed that when he is off the 
trail he generally says so. It is when he is on a scent, and 
is not quite absolutely sure yet that it is the right one, tha! 
he is most taciturn. Now, my dear fellow, we cant help 
matters by making ourselves nervous about them, so let me 














‘*STANDING ON THE 


implore you to go to bed, and so be fresh for whatever may 
await us to-morrow.” * ° Z 

I was able at last to persuade my companion to take my 
advice, though I knew from his excited manner that there 
was not much hope of sleep for him. Indeed his mood was 
infectious, for I lay tossing half the night myself, brooding 
over this strange problem, and inventing a hundred theories, 
each of which was more im ible than the last. Why had 
Holmes remained at Woking? Why had he asked Miss 
Harrison to remain in the sick-room all day? Why had he 
been so careful not to inform the people at Briarbrae that 
dhe intended to remain near them? I cudgelled my brains 
until I fell asleep in the endeavor to find some explanation 
which would cover all these facts. 

It was seven o’clock when I awoke, and I set off at once 
for Phelps’s room, to find him haggard and spent after a 
sleepless night. His first question was whether Holmes had 
arrived yet. 

‘He'll be here when he promised,” said I, ‘‘and not an 
instant sooner or later.” f 

And my words were true, for shortly after eight a hansom 
dashed up to the door and our friend got out of it. Stand- 
ing in the window, we saw that his left hand was swathed 
in a bandage and that his face was very grim and pale. He 
entered the house, but it was some little time before he came 
up stairs, 

‘He looks like a beaten man!” cried Phelps. 2 
_ I was forced to confess that he was right.. *‘ After all,” 
sail I, ‘the clew of the matter lies probably here in town.” 

Phelps gave a groan. ‘‘ I don’t know how it is,” said he, 
‘‘but Lhad hoped for so much from his return. But surely 
oe hand was not tied up like that yesterday. What can be 
the matter?” 

* You are not wounded, Holmes?” I asked, as my friend 
entered the room. 

‘Tut, it is only a scratch through my own clumsiness,” 
he answered, nodding his good-mornings to us. ‘‘ This case 
of yours, Mr, Phelps, is certainly one of the darkest 
which I have ever investigated.” 

T feared that you would find it beyond you.” 

‘It has been @ most remarkable experience.” 

‘That bandage tells of adventures,” said I. ‘‘ Won't 
you tell us what has happened?” -_, 

* After breakfast, my dear Watson. Remember that 
I have breathed thirty miles of Surrey air this morn- 
ing. I suppose that there has been no answer from 
my cabman advertisement? Well, well, we cannot ex- 
pect to score every time.” 

_ The table was all laid, and just as I was about to 
ring, Mrs, Hudson entered with the tea and coffee. A 
fe v minutes later she brought in three covers, and we 
all drew up to the table, Holmes ravenous, I curious, 
‘ind Phelps in the gloomiest state of depression. 

Mrs. Hudson has risen ‘to the occasion,” 
Hones, uncovering a dish of curried chicken; ‘‘ her 
Cusine is a little limited, but she has as an idea 
W breakfast as a Scotch woman. What have you there, 

ison?” 

Ham and eggs,” I answered. 

Good! What are you going to take, Mr. Phelps— 
Curried fowl, or eggs, or will you help yourself?’ 

Thank you, [can eat nothing,” said Phelps. 

“Oh, come! Try the dish before you.” 

Thank you, I would really rajher not.” 

1 Well, then,” said Holmes, with a mischievous 
Me pemesy i appows that you have no objection to 
: ¢ me 

‘helps raised the cover, and as he did so he uttered 
‘team, and sat there staring with a face as white as 

Pipes: soem “— he ——- Across the centre 
_ ‘+ Was lying a little ¢ ler of blue- r. 
‘' caught it up, devas it with his pi eB 

“‘vced madly about the room, pressing it to his bosom 
| shrieking out in his delight. n he fell back 
“0 an arm-chair, so limp and exhausted with his owa 
\\ottons that we had to pour brandy down his throat 
t a him Sone fainting. 
_ ‘here, there!” said Hol soothingly, pattin 
‘2 upon the shoulder, “Tt was too Sot Se orien 


said 
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it on you like this, but Watson here will tell you that I 
never can resist a touch of the dramatic.” 
Phelps seized his hand and kissed it. 

he cried ; ‘‘ you have saved my honor,” 

‘“ Well, my own was at stake, you know,” said Holmes. 
‘*T assure you it is ae as hateful to me to fail in a case as 
it can be to you to blunder over a commission.” 

Phelps thrust away the precious document into the inner- 
most pocket of his coat. ‘‘I have not the heart to interrupt 

out breakfast any further, and yet I am dying to know 
ow you it and where it was.’ 

Sherl Holmes swallowed a cup of coffee and turned 
his attention to the ham and eggs. Then he rose, lit his 
pipe, and settled himself down into his chair. ‘‘ I'll tell you 
what I did first, and how I came to do it afterwards,” said 
he. ‘ After leaving you at the station, I went for a charm- 
ing walk through some admirable Surrey scenery to a pretty 
little villa, led Ripley, where I had my tea at an inn, 
and took the precaution of filling my flask and of putting a 
paper of sandwiches in my pocket. There I remained until 
evening, when I set off for Woking again, and found myself 
in the highroad outside Briarbrae just after sunset. ell, 
I waited until the road was clear—it is never a very fre- 
quented one at any time, I fancy—and then I clambered 
over the fence into the grounds.” , 

“ Surely the gate was open!” ejaculated Phelps. 

“*Yes, but I have a peculiar taste in these matters. I 
chose the place where the three fir-trees stand, and behind 
their screen I got over without the least chance of any one 
in the house being able to see me. I crouched down among 
the bushes on the other side, and crawled from one to the 
other—witness the disreputable state of my trouser knees— 
until I had reached the clump of'rhododendrons just oppo- 
site to your bedroom window. There I squatted down and 
awaited developments. 

“The blind was not down in your room, and I could see 
Miss Harrison sitting there reading by the table. It was 


“God bless you!” 


quarter past ten when she closed her book, fastencd the 
—_.. _ retired. 

*“*T heard her shut the door, and felt quite sure that she 
had turned the key in the lock.” es 

‘*The key!” ejaculated Phelps: 

‘* Yes, I had given Miss Harrison instructions to lock the 
door on the outside and take the key with her when she 
went to bed. She carried out every one of my injunctions 
to the letter, and certainly without her co-operation you 
would not have that poe in your coat pocket. She de- 
parted then and the lights went out, and I was left squat- 
ting in the rhododendron bush. 

“The night was fine, but still it was a very weary vigil. 
Of course it has the sort of excitement about it that the 
sportsman feels when he lies beside the watercourse and 
waits for the big game. It was very long, though; almost 
as long, Watson, as when you and I waited in that deadly 
room when we looked into the little problem of the 
gars Band. There was a church clock down at Wo- 
king which struck the quarters, and I thought more than 
once that it had — . At last, however, about two in 
the morning, I suddenly heard the gentle sound of a bolt 
being pushed back, and the creaking of a key. A nioment 
later the servants’ door was — and Mr. Joseph Harri- 
son stepped out into the moonlight.” 

lated Phelps 


** Joseph!” ejacu R 

“‘He was bareheaded, but he had a biack cloak thrown 
over his shoulder so that he could conceal his face in an in- 
stant, if there were any alarm. He walked on tiptoe under 
the shadow of the wall, and when he reached the window 
he worked a long-bladed knife through the sash and pushed 
back the catch. Then he flung open the window, and put- 
ting his knife throngh the crack in the shutters, he thrust 
the bar up and swung them open. 

‘‘From where I lay I had a perfect view of the inside 
of the room and of every one of his movements. He lit 
the two candles which stood upon the mantel-piece, and 
then he proceeded to turn back the corner of the carpet in 
the neighborhood of the door. Presently he. stooped and 
picked out a square piece of board, such as is usually left 
to enable plumbers to get at the joints of the gas-pipes. 
This one covered, as a matter of fact, the T joint which 
gives off the pipe which supplies the kitchen underneath. 
Out of this hiding-place he drew that little cylinder of 
paper, pushed down the board, rearranged the carpet, blew 
out the candles, and walked straight into my arms as I stood 
waiting for him outside the window. 

‘* Well, he has rather more viciousness than I gave him 
credit for, has Master Joseph. He flew at me with his 
knife, and I had to grass him twice, and got a cut. over the 
knuckles, before I had the upper hand of him. He looked 
murder out of the only eye he could see with when we had 
finished, but he listened to reason anc gave up the papers. 
Having got them, I let my man go, but I wired full partic- 
ulars to Forbes this morning. If he is quick enough to 
catch his bird, well and g But if, as I shrewdly. sus- 
pect, he finds the nest empty before he gets there, why all 
the better for the government. fF fancy that Lord Hold- 
hurst for one, and Mr. Percy Phelps for another, would 
very much rather that the affair never got as far as a police 
court.” 

‘‘My God!” gasped our client. ‘‘Do you tell me that 
during these long ten weeks of agony the stoien papers 
were within the very room with me all the time ?” 

“Soit was.” 

‘** And Joseph! Joseph a villain and a thief!” 

‘‘Hum! Iam afraid Joseph's character is a rather deep- 
er and more dangerous one than one might judge from his 
appearance. From what I have heard from him this morn- 
ing I gather that he has lost heavily in dabbling with 
stocks, and that he is ready to do anything on earth to better 
his fortunes. Being an absolutely selfish man, when a 
chance presented itself, he did not allow either-his sister's 
happiness or your reputation to hold his hand.” 

ercy Phelps sank back in his chair, ‘‘ My head whirls,” 
said he. ‘‘ Your words have dazed me.” 

‘*The principal cmon in your case,” remarked Holmes 
in his didactic fashion, ‘‘ lay in the fact of there being too 
much evidence. What was vital was overlaid and hidden 
by what was irrelevant. Of all the facts which were pre- 
sented to us we had to pick just those which we deemed to be 
essential, and then piece them together in their order, so as 
to reconstruct this very remarkable chain of events. 1 had 
already begun to suspect Jonmph. from the fact that you 
had intended to werel bias with him that night, and that 

(Continued on page 1010.) 





‘‘ PHELPS RAISED THE COVER.” 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE JAVANESE AND THEIR VILLAGE.—Dnaww by T. pe Tuutstrup.—[See Pace 1011.) 


1. Street Musicians. 2. Rice-house. 3. Theatrical Performers. 4. At the Café. 


5. Interior of Theatre. 6. Making Straw Hats. 7. Embroidering. 
8 Native Cart. 9. Entrance to the Village. 10. Policeman. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE DRILL OF >THE LIFE-SAVING CREW.—Drawn by W. A. I is. —[Ske PaGe 1010.] 
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(Continued from page 1007:) 

therefore it was-a likely enough thing that he should call 
for you—knowing the Foreign Office well—upon his way. 
When I heard that some one had been so anxious to get Into 
the bedroom, in which no one but Joseph could have con- 
cealel anything—you told us in your narrative how you 
had turned Joseph out when you arrived with the doctor— 
my suspicions all changed to certainties, especially as the 
attempt was made on the first night upon which the nurse 
was absent, showing that the intruder was well acquainted 
with the ways of the house.” 

‘How blind I have been!” 

“The facts of the case as far as I have worked,them out 
are these: This Joseph Harrison entered the office through 

the Charles Street door, and knowing his way he walked 
straight into your room the instant after you left it. Find- 
ing no one there he promptly rang the bell, and at the 
instant that he did so his eyes caught the paper upon the 
table. A glance showed him that chance had put in his 
way a state document of immense value, and in an instant 
he had thrust it into his pocket and was gone. A few min- 
utes elapsed, as you remember, before the sleepy commis- 
sionnaire drew your attention to the bell, and those were just 
enough to give the thief time to make his escape. ‘ 

‘He made his way to Woking by the first train, and hav- 
ing examined his booty and assured himself that it really 
was of immense value, he had concealed it in what he thought 
was a very safe place, with the intention of taking it out 
again in a day or two and carrying it to the French Em- 
bassy, or wherever he thought that a long price was to be 
had. Then came your sudden return. _ He, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, was bundled out of his room, and from that 
time onwards there were always at least two of you there 
to prevent him from regaining his treasure. The situation 
to him must have been a maddening one. But at last he 
thought he saw his chance. He tried to steal in, but was 
baffled by vour wakefulness. You may remember that you 
did not take your usual draught that might.” 

**T remember.” 

“T fancy that he had taken steps to make that draught 
efficacious, and that he quite relied upon your being uncon- 
scious. Of course I understood that he would repeat the 
attempt whenever it could be done with safety. Your leav- 
ing the room gave him the chance he wanted. I kept Miss 
Harrison in it all day so that he might not anticipate us. 
Then, having given him the idea that the coast was clear, I 
kept guard as I have described. I already knew that the 
papers were probably in the room, but I had no desire to 
rip up all the planking and skirting in search of them. I 
let him take them, therefore, from the hiding-place, and so 

saved myself an infimty of trouble. Is there any other 
point which I can make clear?” 

‘Why did he try the window on the first occasion?” I 
asked, *‘ when he might have entered by the door?” 

‘In reaching the door he would have to pass seven bed- 
rooms. On the other hand, he could get out onto the lawn 
with ease. Anything else?” 

* You do not think,” asked Phelps, ‘‘that he had any 
murderous intention. The knife was only meant asa tool?” 

‘*It may be so,” answered Holmes, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. ‘I can only say for certain that Mr. Joseph Harrison 
is a gentleman to whose mercy I should be extremely un- 
willing to trust.” 


UNCLE SAMS LIFESAVERS AT THE FAIR. 


I sPENT the better part of a summer several years ago 
cruising about the Great South Bay with the captain of the 
life-saving station at Fire Island, who more than doubled 
the scanty pay he received for being a hero in the winter 
by sailing pleasure craft in the summer. And many an hour, 
when we were waiting for the tide to rise and float us off 
some inconvenient sand bank, on which my ill-directed ef- 
forts to handle the Adeline had landed us, or while drifting 
about becalmed on moonlight nights, he would raise my 
hair and set my blood tingling with his modest narration of 
the thrilling experiences which marked his daily and nightly 
routine of life during the stormy winters on the Long Island 
coast. 

I learned there to have a very hearty respect for the gal- 
lant fellows to whose intrepid daring has been due so tre- 
mendous a saving of life and property, and the government 
could have made no more interesting or instructive exhibit 
at the World’s Fair than the daily drills of the life-saving 
crews on the Lake Front. It is no excuse for niggardliness 
that services rendered are invaluable and beyond computa- 
tion; and I hope that our inland folk will have gained a 
sufficient sense of the perils and hardships of the life- 
saver’s life to make a public sentiment strong enough to 
induce~Congress properly to take care of this branch of 
the government service. Certainly it is not too much to 
ask that these brave men should be permanently employed, 
instead of hired from season to season, and should be retired 
when incapacitated for further service, and that the family 
of every one of them who‘sacrifices his life in the perform- 
ance of his duty should be placed on the pension rolls. 

Rogers and I were in Chicago the day that the first exhi- 
bition drill was given, and went to see it. Interesting as it 
proved to be, it was a very tame representation of the real 
article. A spar had been planted out in the lake at some 
little distance from the shore, to represent the mast of a sub- 
merged vessel, and the passengers to be rescued, consisting 
of a member of the crew and a small boy in knickerbockers, 
were rowed out to it ina dingy. The sky was clear and 
the sun was hot, but the tail end of a lively breeze made 
quite a little surf on the beach. 

When the shipwrecked mariners were placed safely on 
the cross-trees, the life-line gun was run out and fired in the 
direction of the castaways. The projectile carried with ita 
long line, which unreeled as the life-saving messenger sped 
toward its mark, Tt was so well aimed that it struck the 
water just beyond the spar, and the line fell upon the cross- 
trees, Where it was at once seized by the man and the boy, 
who hauled it inboard. To the end of it was attached a 
stronger rope, which was made fast to the lonely mast, and 
by means of a lighter line they had soon hauled out a 
breeches-Duoy, into which the lad in knickerbockers was 
quickly lifted by his magnanimous companion, and the gal- 
lant fellows ashore continued the work of rescue. 

But whether the boy was heavier than they had calcula- 
ted, or the mast was not high enough out of water, or the 
main rope was not stretched taut enough, or simply whether 
people who are being rescued from marine disaster are not 
supposed to mind getting their feet wet, I don’t know, but 
the rope began to sag, and the boy began to get nervous 
and to pull up his feet as he dropped nearer and nearer the 
surface of the water, aud the crowd began to laugh. Little 
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by little the waves began to slap at him as they rolled past 
underneath to the shore. Now he drew his legs up an 
crossed them over the rope, and the rescue party ashore re- 
doubled their efforts. But the attraction of gravitation was 
too much for them, and the boy’s trajectory passed slowly 
and surely beneath the surface of the lake, and added a 
touch of comic realism to the situation which was greatly 
appreciated by the spectators, as well as by the dripping 
hero of the occasion. , 

Rogers had started to make a sketch of the drill, but be- 
came so interested in the non-professional aspects of the 
situation that he forgot to finish it. He went back a few 
days afterwards, but found the crew out in the self-bailing 
life -boat going through the capsize drill. Each member 
wears a agg weg and the oars are fastened to the boat 


“to prevent their drifting away. A short way from shore 


they all climb upon one gunwale, and by, a concerted effort 
capsize the boat, which floats bottom upward. Quickl 
clambering up and seizing the keel, they right the craft al- 
most as readily as they upset it, nearly all the water running 
out in the operation, and then rapidly jumping in, they 
resume their seats, grasp their oars, and are off again on 
their supposed errand of rescue. In actual service the up- 
setting part is done by the breakers, and when the breakers 
don’t come to time, the capsizing is usually omitted. 
Rogers drew in the capsizing incident on his original 
sketch, and the drawing on page 1009 shows both the life- 
buoy, and upset drill—though really they occur on different 
days—thereby obviating the necessity of drawing two pic- 
tures—on the same principle as that followed by the small 
boy who claimed credit for economy in putting butter and 
jam too on his bread, on the plea that the same piece of 
bread did for both, H. G. Parne. 


NAMING OUR NEW CRUISERS. 


WHILE a great deal of attention has been devoted to the 
building of the new United States Navy, one important 
point (important at least in Jack Tar’s way of thinking) has 
been generally overlooked, and that is the naming of the 
new cruisers. The public may expend any amount of time 
in discussing the merits of imported plans, American versus 
English armor, this system of ventilation as compared with 
that, or it may enter into the nicest distinctions between the 
destructive effects of rapid-fire guns or torpedoes, but what 
does all this amount to if the ship has a bad name? The 
new vessel may have been built of plates rolled in Birming- 
ham, Toulon, or Pittsburg, one system or the other of ar- 
mor protection may have been adopted in her construction, 
she may have a single or triple expansion engine, or a dozen 
so far as Jack is concerned, but what do the six-inch letters 
om her bow and stern spell—a lucky or an unlucky name? 
That is the question which keeps the old-time salts awake 
at night. 

Tucked away somewhere in the cranium of the typical 
old sailor is a deep-rooted superstition about lucky and un- 
lucky ships. He had it when Columbus crossed the Atlantic 
four hundred years ago,and he has it now. Landlubbers may 
wonder how poor Jack is faring at sea during heavy storms, 
but give Jack a stanch ship with a good name, and he scuds 
merrily before the strongest gale, wondering ‘‘how them 
poor creeters on land” ave standing it. More than one naval 
battle has been lost by the ship having a bad repute among 
seamen. The good or bad name of a ship exerts a powerful 
influence, not only in enlisting men, but on their efficiency 
in the heat of battle, and it was largely owing to this fact 
that the Chesapeake was captured by the Shannon June 1, 
1813. 

Such being the importance of giving the right name to 
war-ships, the naval administration of every country has al- 
ways exercised great care in christening its cruisers. The 
first group of vessels in the service of the United States 
were named after well-known navigators, such as the Co- 
lumbus, the Cabot, the Andrea Doria, and the Alfred, the 
last named after Alfred the Great, who was commonly re- 
garded as the father of the royal navy. It was with these 
vessels that Captain Esek Hopkins made the first naval ex- 
pedition in 1776, capturing the town of New Providence in 
the Bahamas, and sailing away with a large quantity of 
military stores, and having Governor Brown aboard as a 
prisoner. The second group of vessels added to the navy 
in the war of the Revolution was named after well-known 
political leaders, cities, and rivers, such as the Washington, 
the Hancock, the Warren, the Trumbull, the Montgomery, the 
Randolph, the Boston, the Providence, the Virginia, the Dela- 
ware, and the Raleigh. Several of the vessels of the Revo- 
lution were named in honor of France, such as the lucky 
Alliance, the Confederacy, the Due du Duras, the Duc de Lau- 
zun, and the Queen of France. Captain John Paul Jones's 
celebrated flag-ship the Bonhomme Richard was named after 
Benjamin Franklin, while the other vessels serving in Euro- 
pean waters bore such names as the Ranger, the Surprise, 
and the Revenge. Several of these vessels were named after 
battles, such as the Lexington and the Saratoga. 

About the time of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States the new vessels of the navy were named in 
commemoration of that historic document. They were the 
Constitution, the United States, the Congress, the President, 
and the Constellation, the last deriving its name from the 
starry field in the American flag, showing ‘‘a new constella- 
tion among the nations of the earth.” These were the ves- 
sels that made the United States navy famous in its early 
days, and some of them, or rather their prototypes, are in 
existence to-day, the Constitution at Portsmouth, New Ham 
shire; the Constellation at New London; the President at 
Londgn, England, while the names of the others have been 
preserved by naming modern ships after them. The United 
States, however, seems to have been overlooked in the nam- 
ing of new ships, although she achieved one of the most 
creditable victories in naval history. After the war of 1812 
several of the heavy liner battle-ships were named the Co- 
dumbus, the Franklin, and the Independence, but as a rule 
this class of ships was named after States, such as the North 
Carolina, the Vermont, the Ohio, the New Hampshire, etc. 
The New Orleans, the Chippewa, and the Plattshurg were 
named after those battles. The frigates as a rule were named 
after cities and rivers, such as the Potomac, the Raritan, the 
Sennen, the Mississippi, the Delaware, the Merrimac, 
ete. 

In several particulars the United States has not followed 
the example of European nations in the naming of cruisers. 
For example, it has not adopted the rule of naming its first- 
class ships after Presidents. The English, French, and Rus- 
sian navies have named many of their best men-of-war after 
the rulers of those countries, but aside from a few vessels 
(which were of the smaller class as a rule, such as the John 
<ldams, the Jefferson, and the Madison) the United States has 
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not followed this example. It would be difficult to yy, 
stand why some of the largest of the cruisers now 1... 
built for the United States should not bear such great ns. . 
as the Abraham Lincoln, the James A. Garfield, the | ; 
8. Grant, the Andrew Jackson, etc. In 1834 Captain Je... | 
Elliott, one of the heroes of the battle of Lake Erie. ay, i 
much indignation by having a wooden bust of Pres)... ; 
Jackson placed as a figure-head on the old frigate (o,,.: 
tion, at the same time placing the busts of Captains |} 
Bainbridge, and Stewart, who had been commanders «f ; 
favorite ship in three of her most cclebrated actions, «:, | 
stern as ornaments. Jackson was represented in x (|: 
suit of that time with a classical cloak thrown ov: 
shoulders, gathered at the throat with a cord, and holdi:, 
manuscript in his right hand. The left hand was thru-: 
the breast of his voluminous waistcoat as if he was rev | 
ing a delegation of constituents from some outlying . 
tricts, and was desirous of impressing them with the j;, 
mensity of his dignity. It was not long, however, bei: 
the enemies of Andrew Jackson endeavored to make «|: 
cal capital out of this seemingly harmless act of Captain [)- 
liott, ana a few days after the figure had been put in piice 
the Whigs of Boston scattered handbills all over the city, 
of which the following is a literal copy: ; 


lils 


FREEMAN AWAKE! 


Or the Constitution will sink. It is a fact that the old “Glory Py... 
ident” has issued his special orders for a Colossean figure of his Roy si 
self in Roman Costume to be placed as a figure head on Old Ironside. ''! 
Where is the spirit of ‘76? here the brave Tars who fought and ¢«.)- 
quered in the glorious ship, where the Mechanics, and where the Bostoni- 
ans who have rejoiced in her achievements? Will they see the Figure of 
a Land Lubber at her bows? No; let the cry be * All hands on deck." «1.4 
save the ship by a timely remonstrance, expressing our indignation in 
a voice of thunder! 

Let us assemble in the ‘ Cradle of Liberty,” all hands up for the Con- 
stitution; let the figure head (if mortal man be worthy) be that of the 
brave Hull, the immortal Decatur, or the valiant Porter, and not that of 4 
Tyrant. Let us not give up the Ship, but nail the flag of the Union ot 
the mast head, and let her ride the mountain wave triumphant, with non 
aboard but the Sons of Liberty, all flesh and blood, having the hearts sid 
souls of Freemen. 

North-enders! Shall this Boston-built ship be thus disgraced without 
remonstrance? Let this Wooden God, this Old Roman, building at the 
expense of 300 dollars of the People’s money, be presented to the ofic 
Holders who glory in such worship, but for God's sake save tur sii 
from this foul disgrace. A Nonrtui-enpen. 


This hostility to having a ‘‘landlubber’s head” for the 
bow of the Constitution extended even among the sailors 
in port, and a few nights afterward a seaman named Dewey 
climbed up the ship’s side, sawed off President Jackson's 
head, and carried it away in a bag, very much in the style 
in which the Gotairo’s head is described as being carried off 
in that fascinating historical novel, Mito Yashiki, A Tale of 
Old Japan. Captain Elliott was exceedingly indignant at 
the treatment his figure-head had received, and he put on 
another head, fasténed by a thick copper bolt, and it was 
allowed to remain in peace. The Constitution, however, was 
not the only frigate in the United States navy to have 
a figure-head of a President. The old frigate Presideit, 
now in East India Dock, London, has the bust of Jolin 
Adams, during whose administration she was built, for a 
figure-head. It would be hazardous to say whether this 
protest of the Whigs of Boston prevented any of the subse 
quent cruisers of the United States being named after Pres 
idents, but the fact remains that first-rate ships have not. 
as a rule, been named after the rulers of the United States. 

When the United States navy was engaged in suppress- 
ing piracy in the West Indies, 1819-1825, many small craft 
suited to the navigation of the shallow and difficult waters 
around those islands were built, and one division was ap- 
propriately ven ‘The Mosquito Fleet.” The vessels were 
named the Mosquito, the Gnat, the Midge, the Sandfly, and 
the Gallinipper, insects with which their crews were destined 
to be exceedingly familiar. To this force was added a small 
squadron of schooners named the Greyhound, the Jackal, 
the For, the Wildcat, the Beagle, the Ferret, the Weasel, and 
the Terrier. 

Although many of the cruisers of the United States navy 
have been named after distinguished citizens and military 
commanders, only a few of our war-vessels have been named 
after the naval commanders who have made the United 
States navy famous. Why our cruisers should be named 
after army officers and politicians in preference to naval 
commanders is hard to understand. England has named 
her mightiest war-vessels after her celebrated naval com- 
manders. The Nelson, the Collingwood, the Drake, the Tod 
ney, the Howe, and the Anson are names that have been 
given to the best of her modern war-vessels. Where are 
the great United States line-of-battle ships the John Puu/ 
Jones, the Edward Preble, the Thomas Truxtun, the Isc 
Hull, the Stephen Decatur, the William Bainbridge, the Olircr 
Hazard Perry, the Thomas Macdonough, and the Charles 


_ Stewart? These names seem to have been entirely ignored 


in the naming of our new cruisers. 

When the news of the heroic defence of the Chesapeake 
against the Shannon reached Washington, the Secretary o! 
the Navy immediately sent an express to Lake Erie, orderiny 
that one of the new brigs being built on that lake by Olive: 
Hazard Perry be named the Lavrence, in honor of the heroic 
defender of the Chesapeake. Two of the small vessels ©! 
Perry’s squadron were named after heroic naval officers, 
the Trippe and the Somers. The Lawrence was but a little 
brig, 110 feet over all, and has long since passed out of the 
naval register, while the 7rippe and Somers were unworthy 
vessels to bear such heroic names. In justice to the mem 
ory of those naval commanders who made the world resound 
with the fame of the navy of the United States, some of our 
best cruisers should bear their names. 

During the civil war a new species of naval craft, the 
Monitor, sprang into existence, and being the distinctiv: 
production of American genius, Indian names were wit! 
great propriety given them. Another class of war-vessels 
peculiar in themselves were built for the river service, anc 
they were named after the towns along the rivers in which 
they operated. These were the Cincinnati, the Mound City, 
the Cairo, the Pittsburgh, the Carondelet, etc. 

There is one class of names, however, which the thorou gh 
bred seaman is willing to have omitted from the naming 0! 
the new cruisers, and that is names of vessels captured from 
the enemy. There seems to have been a singular fatalily 
about this class of ships. The Retaliation, the first vessc' 
captured from the French in the war of 1798-1801, was ™ 
captured by the French; the Insurgent, also taken from th 
French, went to sea shortly afterwards and was never heard 
from; the Mastico, or the Intrepid, taken from the Trip: ili 
tans, was shortly after blown up, all hands on board perish 
ing; the new Guerriére, named after Captain Isaac Hull's 
prize, had seventeen men killed or wounded by the burstins 
of one of her guns.on her first cruise; the Frolic, named after 
the Wasp's prize, was captured on her maiden cruise; the new 
Java, named after Captain Bainbridge’s prize, in her first 














» proved herself to be an inferior ship; the Peacock, 
4-after the Hornet’s prize, was totally wrecked in the 

| .mbia River, Oregon ; the Apervier, also taken from the 
| ish in the war of 1812, foundered at sea in 1815, and all 
|< perished; the Oyane, captured by the Constitution in 
was wrecked; the new Wasp, named after the vessel 

+ vaptured the Frolic, went to sea in 1814 and has never 
jeard from; while the original Wasp, captured by the 

| a, left port in 1814, and she also has never been heard 
f ‘With such a record as this it is not strange that sea- 
. javea strong prejudice against going to sea in a ship 
._., afteran enemy’s ship. The lucky vessels in the early 
1 of the United States were the Constellation, the Consti- 
/ the Enterprise, and the Hornet ; while the unlucky 


. .. ls were the President, the Congress, and the Chesapeake. 
1). vessels went into the war of 1812 with such charac- 
1 and they were singularly borne out by the actions of 
that war. 


\ MEMORY OF AN OLD WEST-POINT 
SONG. 
Wyitten for the Recent Reunion of the Class of 81 at Chicago, 


A sone we sung in old Plebe Camp 
When first our gray was new— 

In old Plebe Camp, on summer nights— 
The song of Army Blue. 


O'er camp and Highlands watched the stars, 
That watched our far homes too, 

And lonely voices joined full bold 
In singing Army Blue. 


(id Chorus.)—"* Army Blue, Army Blue, 
We'll don the Army Blue ; 
We'll bid farewell to cadet gray, 
And don the Army Blue.” 


Here’s health to all who’ve sung that song— 
To you; my boy, and you— 

To all who’ve sung in old Plebe Camp 
The song of Army Blue, 


Those summer nights are long, long gone, 
And years have vanished too; 

Oh, long ago we doffed the gray, 
Aud donned the Army Blue. 


But still I hear that olden song, 
I feel the evening dew, 
And mellow strings and voices join 
Again in Army Blue. 
WILLISTON Fisa. 


THE JAVANESE VILLAGE. 


Ir is rather a nice question at what time one ought to 
visit or to have visited the World's Fair. There was a time 
ufler tie opening when the unpreparedness of many de- 
partments left the show evidently crude and incomplete. 
Tuen there has been another time when it showed too much 
of the unavoidable wear and tear of its enormous attendance. 
To have hit it at the precise period when it was complete 
without being worn was to enhance the pleasure of an 
experience that everybody declares to have been so enter- 
taining and instructive, though visitors may differ as to just 
when the culmination occurred. But one thing it is quite 
sife ta say, and that is that whoever missed the Javanese 
Village missed one of the most alluring of all the side shows 
of the Midway, and the Javanese village was not open 
much before the Ist of July. When it was open, there 
were many visitors whom it so allured that they were un- 
able to pass its wattled gates whenever they sought recre- 
ution from the severer studies of mining and electricity and 
liberal arts in the thoughtless gayeties of the Midway. 

_ One of the most comic things connected with the Midway 
is (hit theoretically it also is a place for scientific investi- 
vation In the catalogue it is set down as part of the de- 


putment of “anthropology,” and the wayfarer may con- 
solv himself in the Oriental restaurants with the reflection 
that he is pursuing what the late Alexander Pope regarded 
us the proper study of mankind. It is really very soothing 
to consider that the camels and the donkeys and the Da- 
liomey people and the Samoans and the Bedouins and the 
Eeypiian girls are anthropology, besides being fun. But 


ti Javanese really give one a sense of learning something. 
\ilage one perceives at once to be a transplantation of 
wn actual seetion of ‘‘the most Eastern East,” with all its 
L‘igetous manners and customs, of a land unsophisticated 
evo. by tourists; and, at a conservative estimate, not less 
‘hina hundred millions of miles from Chicago. Even the 
‘iin, as it were—the concessionnaire, in point of fact— 
vot disturb the illusion, being in aspect a truly tropical 
imin in voluminous flannels and an umbrageous hat, 
‘sceming to remind you of the Dutch East India Com- 
may and ‘Old Government” Java, which berry you may 
» Jn cunningly plaited small baskets, and bear away with 
‘or an aromatic memorial. 
‘rhaps that is, or was, the chief charm of the Javanese 
‘<v that the people do not seem to be got up for show 
1 tposes, but to be going tranquilly about their own daily 
/osiness, as if they were at home. hen you have seen the 
“\ iese village you are quite sure that you have seen Java. 
‘)'s this sense was even more vivid before the — 
pened to the general fair-going public, and when only 
‘vored holders of special passes could stroll about it in 
'e June afternoons, and admire the pretty, gentle, cop- 
viored little people, who gave him a smiling welcome. 
| /vanese isa very gentle person. Even the wrinkled old 
Who used to sit smoking upon his mat as if he had a 
‘sly contorted knife secreted in his kilt for the assas- 
‘on of the Chicago man, used to unbend when you be- 
‘: tobacco upon him, and thank you with a genial grin 
‘isarmed suspicion. Javanese men less misanthropical 
~pectused in those early days to press Javanese cigarcttes 
wainly husk wrapper, with a feeble filler of insipid to- 
“—~upon the stranger within their gates, not commer- 
_ , but as an expression of hospitality. And the little 
‘i matrons, with their little brown babies on their hips, 
‘ven the Javanese maidens, the most beautiful of little 
‘1 Creatures, had courtly bows and pleasant unaffright- 
_ Yes for the visiting stranger. 
-4e Javanese village is one of the largest of the conces- 
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sions, and the enclosure within its fence of plaited straw 
must be measured in acres. Within there are the thatched 
cottages in which the villagers, something like a hundred 
and twenty in number, dwell, and the thatched bazars, open 
in front, in which they expose their native wares for sale. 
The villagers are to be seen every ¥ here, sitting at work or 
going about their affairs, with nothing to remind one of 

rope except the material of their simple raiment, the 
Manchester prints that have pervaded the East. They, too, 
make textiles, as the bazars show, but their own products 
are too costly for their own common wear. The manufac- 
ture of straw they carry to great perfection. The double 
hats that are exposed for sale are as fine as the hats of Pan- 
ama, and far more decorative in color and pattern. Their 
flutes, which are simply reeds decorated by means of 1 hot 
iron, are really musical instruments, and, indeed, the Java- 
nese music is much ‘‘ more condoling” than most of the 
Oriental orchestras that set the passer’s teeth on edge in the 
Midway. There is a weird, tall, one-stringed fiddle, and 
an Instrument resembling a zither. which the native virtuosi 
hid discourse strains that are inoffensive if not eloquent, 
and there are several kinds of drums. 

The theatre is ‘a big, rather bare room, apparently of ver- 
nacular Javanese construction, with a spacious stage, and an 
orchestra at the back of it that gives incidental music as 
faithful to the color of the scene as you may hear at Peking 
or Baireuth. Scenery there is none, nor, indeed, any cur- 
tain, for the actors emerge from screens at the sides, and are 
reabsorbed inthem. But the costuming is gorgeous, and the 
Javanese drama most, curious and interesting. Its themes 
are those of the drama everywhere. There are the lovers 
and the obdurate parents and the villain and the low come- 
dian—a performer of «s'onishing make-up and extravagant 
gesticulation. The peculiarity of the drama is that it isa 
pantomime, so far as the actors are concerned, and they have 
an elaborate Delsartean system of their own, which is both 
expressive and graceful. While they gesticulate and pose, 
the unseen prompter—as we should call him—reads aloud 
the text that they are illustrating and are imagined to be re- 
citing, with a queer but not unpleasing effect. Altogether, 
the Javanese Village is one of the things that the visitor 
must see, and he is an unappreciative visitor who does not 
repeat his visit to this strange and charming place. 


BARTLETT Vs. MAYNARD. 


EpwarpD T. BARTLETT, the Republican candidate for 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, was born at Skaneateles, 
Onondaga County, New York, in 1841. Mr. Bartlett is.a 
great-grandson of Josiuh Bartleit, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of the Articles of Confederation, 
and on his mother’s side he is a direct descendant of 
Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode Island, one of the signers of 
the Declaration. 

Mr. Bartlett’s father removed from Haverhill, New Hamp- 
shire, to Skaneateles in 1837. He was very prominent as a 
physician and surgeon in central New York, and practised 
his profession there for over fifty years. dying June 22, 1892. 
His son Edward received a classical education, studied law 
in his native town, and was admiited to the bar in October, 
1862. He practised his profession in Onondaga County 
successfully until 1868, when he removed to the city of 
New York, where he has been actively engaged ever since. 
For many years he has been at the head of the firm of Bart- 
lett, Wilson, & Hayden, 48 Wall Street. Mr. Bartlett has 
never held a political office. He was President of the Re- 
publican Club in the city of New York in 1888. He is a 
promivent member of that organization and also of the 
Union League Club. 

He became a member of the Bar Association in April, 
1870, served for six years on its committees of admissions, 
and was for one year its chairman. At the present time he 
is a member of its executive committee, and bas the confi- 
dence and esteem of the members of that association. In 
1891 he received the Republican nomination for Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the County of New York. 

Mr. Bartlett possesses the qualities essential for a superior 
judicial officer. He has industry, the judicial habit of 
mind, and unquestioned integrity. He is a man of wide ac- 
complishments, much beloved by his associates, genial in his 
manner, and dignified in his bearing. He possesses remark- 
able qualities asa debater and orator. His professional ex- 
perience has béen varied and satisfactory, bringing him in 
contact with the important members of the profession in 
difficult causes, and before all of our courts. Perhaps 
few men have had a more varied experience in the prac- 
tice of their profession than Mr. Bartlett. He has been 
associated with such men as ex-Judge Porter, Luther R. 
Marsh, ex-Chancellor Williamson, ex-Chancellor Runyon, 
and A. Q. Keasby, of New Jersey; Austin Abbott, Albert 
Stickney, Daniel G. Rollins, Hamilton Odell, and others. 
He has had as antagonists such men as George Ticknor 
Curtis, Joseph H. Choate, William B. Hornblower, John E. 
Parsons, Wheeler H. Peckham, Lyman Tremain, Robert 
Sewell, Judge Edward Paterson, and others.. He possesses 
in a remarkable degree those qualities which are ascribed to 
one of his kinsmen of great professional and public fame, 
of whom it is said, in the life of Jeremiah Mason, to whom 
he was often opposed, ‘‘ Mr. Ichabod Bartlett was a man of 
remarkable adroitness in the management of a case—as 
quick as a flash of lightning in the movements of bis mind 
whether to inflict or parry a blow”; and while this is a cor- 
rect description of Mr. Bartlett at the bar, in his disposition 
of causes as referee and in matters of adjustment and settle- 
ment he has exhibited qualities which indicate most clearly 
that he would make an admirable judge. His practice has 
involved important questions in bankruptcy, railroad and 
patent law, wills, real. estate, international law, and the 
whole range of commercial litigation. 


THE STORM ON THE GULF COAST. 

Tut low-lying lands and islands about the delta of the 
Mississippi have very frequently been visited and damaged 
by severe storms, and both the local history and tradition 
are colored by the tales of the sufferings of the people from 
unexpected perils which could not be escaped. But both 
history and romance have been eclipsed by the dread actu- 
alities of the storm which swept over that section on the 
night of Sunday, October 1st, and the morning of the next 
day. How many lives were lost, how much property was 
destroyed, will never be accurately known. Small settle- 
ments were wiped entirely out of existence, and larger ones 
practically so. At Cheniére Caminada, a village where 
fishermen and their families to the number of 1800 lived in 
happiness aud prosperity before the storm, not a house is 
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left standing, and more than half of the entire population 
have perished. The greatest fatality took place here merely 
because there was the largest population. At Bayou Cook, 
where there was an Austrian colony, and wherever there 
was a camp in the strips of land about Barataria Buy, the 
loss of life has been proportionately as great as at Caminada. 
Along this coast in that storm there must have been 2000 
lives lost. ‘The coast which was the centre of the havoc is 
about sixty miles south of New Orleans. 

Cheniére Caminada, before the storm, was situated in and 
along a narrow point of land which juts into Caminada Bay, 
the western part being washed by the waters of Bay St. 
Honoré. The cabins and huts of the fishermen were located 
principally on the eastern side. A few miles eastward of 
the settlement is Grand Isle, the lower end of which is 
washed by Caminada Pass. A small point of land extend- 
ing to the northward and western end of Grand Isle has, 
until this storm, always formed an excellent break water, 
and has protected the settlement from winds from the south. 
These topographical details are given so that the reader can 
understand the nature of the fatal deluge produced by the 
storm. That Sunday there was a high wind from the south, 
and the water from the Gulf was backed up through Cami- 
nada Bay and. the numerous bayous contiguous thereto, and 
into Barataria Bay. From here the water was forced through 
Bay Batiste, over tie marsh-lands, and into Adams Bay, and 
into the innumerable bodies of water thereabouts. This 
volume of water was fully five feet above the usual level, 
and the prairie-lands were submerged. This was alarming, 
but as the houses were built on stilts to guard against such 
conditions, no great damage would have been done had the 
wind not suddenly shifted and blown a fearful gale from 
the northeast. This gale blew the waters from the bayous 
and through the Caminada Pass. Here the outgoing rush 
of water was met by the sea, and a perfect wall of water 
raised. The water rose to a height of twenty feet, and 
swept everything before it. 

A carpenter who was building a school-house at Cheniére 
Caminada has told how he saved his life, and probably his 
experiences were somewhat similar to these who survived 
and those who perished. When he saw the storm approach- 
ing he took refuge in a house where some thirty people 
were huddled together in their fright.- ‘‘I thought the 
house was insecure,” he said, ‘‘and concluded to seek an- 
other refuge. On account of the wind I could not open 
the door, so I climbed to the roof. Here I realized that the 
house was going to pieces, so I threw myself into the water, 
and swam a little while, until 1 saw a light. It was in a 
house, and to this I was admitted. I took a ten minutes’ 
rest here, and then went into the water again, as the roof 
was blown off. This time a companion escaped with me, 
and we climbed into a tree. Hearing a cry, we went below 
and helped a young girl into the tree. Here we staid for 
five hours, and until daylight, when the water had very much 
subsided.. In both the houses the scenes were dreadful. 
Men and women were panic-stricken, and cried in piteous 
tones for God to save them. The women often prayed that 
God might take them but spare their children.” 

The whole of this paper might be filled with records like 
that just quoted. hen the storm was over and the waters 
had subsided, there were dead bodies of men, women, and 
children strewn in every direction, lying stark upon the 
beach, half concealed in the marsh grass, floating upon the 
water. For many days after the storm the survivors suffered 
most dreadful hardships from exposure, from lack of food, 
and most of all from a scarcity of fresh water to drink. The 
people from New Orleans and other parts of Louisiana have 
gone to their relief and have sent supplies, but it will be a 
Jong time before they will be self-supporting again. The 

eople of these islands and peninsulas lived by fishing. 
Their boats and tackle as well as their houses were destroyed, 
and they cannot at once resume their ordinary occupations. 

Grand Isle is the best-known watering-place on the Gulf. 
It was at first supposed that it had been entirely devastated, 
practically washed away, as Last Island was ‘some thirty 
years ago. Serious damage was done, and there was some 
loss of life, but, on the whole, Grand Isle stood the storm 
remarkably well. The boats that plied between Grand Isle 
and New Orleans were wrecked. The quarantine station 
and disinfecting plant on Chaudeleur Islands were entirely 
wrecked, and a temporary quarantine station has been set 
up at Ship Island. At Biloxi, Mississippi, the damage was 
very great, notwithstanding the fact that the town is twenty 
feet above the level of the sea. All the docks, boat-houses, 
avd bath-houses were destroyed. A 

In the places where the havoc was most furious there 
were not survivors enough to bury the dead, and when 
assistance arrived the best that then could be done was to 
put the bodies, coffinless, in trenches and cover them up. 
Never before has calamity struck this -ection with so hard 
a hand. The property loss is very grv..t, but one does not 
hear of that at this time. The grief for the loss of life and 
the present sufferings of the survivors are too great for pause 
to count other kinds of cost. New Orleans will do all that 
her people can do to relieve present distress without asking 
aid from outside. But it is not thought that New Orleans 
will have to ask. Any assistance, however, that is sent to 
the Mayor will be gratefully accepted. The photographs 
from which the illustrations in this paper were made were 
taken by A. C. Freitag, of New Orleans. : 


BY THE SEA. 
Winps at play in the singing spaces- . 
Sunlit spaces, low lengths of sand; 
Lap and hiss of the wave that races 
To break and die on the creamy: strand. 


Soft heavens, blue as the depth of distance, 
Strong sea swelling in foamy green; 

Far white sails and the spray’s insistence, 
And the glint of a sea-bird’s wing between. 


Winds that play in the singing spaces, 
Blow ye not burden of balm to me? 
Lapping wave, do yon frolic races 
No flotsam bear from the heaving sea? 


Far—so far—from the depth of distance 

’ My fair ship sails o’er yon foaming green; 

And the stars shall pale at my sail’s insistence 
Till my ship comes sailing—sailing in. 


She will touch and go—for the time of roses 
Went by in watching—ah, woe is me! 
One hail, then straight through the even closes 
Her prow shall press for the silent sea. 
Martua McCuLLocy WILLIAMS. 
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4 BISHOP ARTHUR HALL, OF VERMONT.—[(Ser Pace 1014.) THE CROWN-PRINCE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. THE LATE DR. WILLIAM SMITH.—[{See Pace 1003.] 
a. THE HEIR TO THE AUSTRIAN THRONE. 

3 ts Tuis young prince is now thirty years old, and is the eldest 


son of Karl Ludwig, the second brother of Emperor Francis 
Joseph I. His mother is Maria Annunziata, the daughter 
of King Ferdinand II. of Sicily. His title of Duke of Este 
comes from the fact that he was the sole heir to the rich es- 
tate of his uncle the Duke of Modena. According to a 
clause in the will of his uncle, this estate, if he succeeds to 
the Austrian crown, will revert to the younger brother, Otto, 
who is a jovial blade, much better known and better liked 
in Austria than the present duke. It is thought that the 
succession of Franz Ferdinand may in some degree affect 
the strong alliance between Germany and Austria, as he is 
supposed to inherit from his father Russian proclivities, 
But as the young prince is not probably of very strong will, 
it is as likely as not that he will not interfere very seriously 
in state affairs. 

The Duke of Este, the heir-presumptive to the throne of 
Austria-Hungary, has been taking a tour around the world, 
He entered the United States at San Francisco, visited the 
fair at Chicago, and came through to New York, travelling 
always incognito. He spent only parts of two days in New 
York; and if he found anything in the New World to awaken 
his interest, he went away without taking the trouble to tell 
about it. His desire to be let alone was respected even by 
the newspapers, and he received no one in America save 
Aa 


the Austrian consuls and the members of the Austrian 
ISAAC H, MAYNARD.—(Ser Paar 998.) legation. 








EDWARD T. BARTLETT. —{Sre Pager 1011.) 





COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—THE JOHNSON FAMILY VISITS THE GERMAN VILLAGE. 


MR. JOHNSON. ‘Now DIs YERE’S A CASTLE ON DE RHINE, LAK LUCY SPOKE AT , 
MRS. JOHNSON (pointing at the moat). gg amr 


“WAL, ’PEAHS LAK DE RHINE A POW’FUL LEETLE STREAM, EF DAT’S A COPY.” 
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va oa | Vigilant. ’ v. 
OCTOBER ?rs—MANCEUVRING FOR THE START. alkyrie. Valkyrie 


lant. 
OCTOBER %ru—SHORTLY AFTER THE START. ie 


OCTOBER Tru—45 MINUTES AFTER, THE START. 


/ 


ee eS i 


OCTOBER 7?rx—THE FINISH—VIGILANT WINNING—VALKYRIE ASTERN. 


Lightship. Vigilant. Valkyrie. May. Valkyrie. Vigilant. Vigilant "Valkyrie. 
OCTOBER 9tu—THE START. OCTOBER 9%ru—20 MINUTES AFTER THE START. OCTOBER 9rx—ROUNDING FIRST MARK. 
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Valkyrie. Vigitant. Valkyrio. gts Vigilans. Vigilant. .| Valkyrie, 
OCTOBER 1iTx—THE START. OCTOBER Tira—8.85 p., VALKYRIE LEADING. OCTOBER 1lru—VIGILANT AROUND ‘TIIE MARK. 
(The race of October 11th was not finished within the time lini. Vigilant rounded the mark 6 m. 55. ahead of Valkyrie.) 


: Vigilant. 
18tu—FIVE MINUTES AFTER ROUNDING THE OUTER MARK. 


ack eR 
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Vigilant to leeward. Valkyrie. f May. 
OCTOBER 138ra—THE START. OCTOBER 138ru—THE FINISH. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT-RACES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP.—From Puorocrarns.—(See “ Amateur Sport.”} 
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ft 
“Step inside and / 
rest your weary 
feet, and behold 
things from ike 
great,’”’ etc. 






‘* The great and only one of its kind 
in all the world,’’ etc., etc. “‘ Ten 
cents is all we ask.’’ 


; ** Performance Is now going on. It : \ t 
: only costs the small sum of one w 
quarter of a dollar.” “* Ten cents to-day; remember, 


ten cents to-da~.’’ 











; 
i 
‘Good! good! good! Hot! hot! hot !’” 
a 
: 
: 
; 
4 
2 
\ 
m + “ Come and see fe Turkish danciny-gir!, No imitation. 
% Genuine Turkish girl.” 
i 
4 
t 
i 
* 
} 
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Y 
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i 
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At the Chinese theatre. Sketches in the Indian village. Old chiet Crazy Horse. 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—SKETCHES IN THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE.—Drawn sy E. W. KEMBLE. 
THE BISHOP OF VERMONT. ask what causes have been at work to bring about so un- sacrificing the religious enthusiasm with which he must then 


usual a choice, The answer is found in Father Hall's his) have been imbued. After graduating. it was possible ‘\! 
FaTuHer Hat1’s election to the Bishopric of Vermont isa -tory. It is said, we know not with what truth, that he, like him to think of joining the order. Full membership, ne ae 
matter of considerable interest, not only to Churchmen in Cardinal Newman and other men of an advanced type of ever, is only secured after a special preparation of at lou 
particular, but to the Christian world in general. In itself Church thought, was brought up under ‘he influence of the two years, during which the candidate has ample oppor 
it calls for attention. We believe that it is the first time in Evangelical school. If this be so, he soon came out of it; nity of judging how far he is ready to embrace its hard on 
the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church that an Eng- for at eighteen, on leaving Brighton College, where he re-_ cipline and to take its lifelong vows. In due time the Ox':" 
‘lishman has been called to the office of Bishop, and in this ceived his early education, he went to Cowley, the home of student was professed and became a Cowley father. Short 
case not from the ranks of the parish clergy or university the fathers, in preference to joining some one of the Ox- ly after this he was sent out to Boston to help Father Gri" 
divines, but from a society of fathers, living a community ford colleges. As Cowley isa suburb of the university city, ton, now the Bishop of Fond du Lac, in establishivg |" 
life, bound’ together by the monastic vows of poverty, chas- it was easy for him to obtain-all its intellectual advantages, 


: . 4 . American branch of the order. For some reason or 0t!\' 
tity. and obedience. and engaged in the common work of which at that time, with Pusey, Liddon, Bright, and King it has not found America a congenial soil. Throughout ' 


twenty years’ existence amongst us it has had a checke! 


L 


holding retréats and conducting missions. We naturally as teachers, were exceptional, without running the risk of 
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‘haps its new departure may have 
abe to do with the di culties 
‘oh have marked its career. In England 
order has lived a more distinctively 
istic and retired life. Here, from the 
tit has been immersed in parish con- 


. eighteen years he lived the life of a 
., priest, and on Father Grafton’s leav- 
‘he society, he became head, or, to -use 
vewhat ambitious term, Provincial, of 
\merican branch, Though he did val- 

work throughout the States In mis- 
— .. and retreats, his presence was most 
in Boston, The little church of St. 
|» the Evangelist became widely popular. 
T. congregation was not kept together by 
isual parochial orgenizations, of which 
so were few, but by the father’s sermons. 
j[\. attractive manner, English accent, and 
intellectual ability were able to deepen the 
i: orest which was excited by the novelty 
iearing what the world called an English 
nonk. The work grew and prospered. 
Men of all creeds and no creed were drawn 
to hear one who had sympathy with all. 
Admirers became willing disciples. The 
aticrnoon Bible class was thronged by well- 
dressed women carrying bags contatning 
the Revised Version, to which the father was 
very partial, . 

It was inevitable that the constant en- 
deavors to meet Unitarian difficulties should 
proaden the teacher’s Oxford tone of thought. 
There were critics, however, who felt seri- 
ously what Bishop King is said to have 
playfully expressed about Mr. Gore’s essay 
in Lue Mundi—‘In nursing the fever, he 
caught it,” There is, however, no trace of 
this in the many little tracts and devotional 
books Father Hall has published. But the 
contact with New England thought had 
another consequence of a more immediate- 
ly interesting character. It was impossible 
that the great Boston preacher and the 
Cowley Father could remain. indifferent to 
each other's work. Though widely differ- 
ent in theological thought, there was com- 
mon work, and, if we may trust report, 
common early experience of evangelical 
truth to bring them together, and perhaps 
each thought that he could help the other to 
a more catholic way of thinking. It is no 
disparagement to the character of Father 
Hall to say that he felt the influence of 
Phillips Brooks. We might rather ask, 
‘Who that has known him has not?” In 
any case, men said they saw signs of it. It 
wis significant that the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts should elect him first on the Stand- 
ing Committee, and then send him as one 
of its representatives to the General Con- 
vention. There it was observed with sur- 
prise, not unmixed with amusement, that the 
apostle of Broad Church thought and the 
Oxford ascetic voted “faye” and ‘‘ nay” 
together on what were supposed to be party 
questions. After this, little surprise was 
expressed when, on the death of Bishop 
Paddock, Father Hall was found to be sup- 
porting the election of the great preacher. 
Before this took place, however, Father Page, 
the Superior of the order in England, had 
determined to recall his Provincial. 

During eighteen years the order had made 
little or no progress in the United States. 
The party from whence candidates might 
lave been expected were shy of the atti- 
tude assumed by Father Hall. It seemed 
clear to the Superior that if the interests of 
the order were paramount, some new head of 
the American branch must be found. There 
Was no impeachment of the father’s ortho- 
doxy in his withdrawal. This is clearly seen 
by the fact that he was at once intrusted, on 
uriving in England,with the conduct of re- 
treats and missions and with sermons at well- 
known places, notably St. Paul’S Cathedral, 
Where, it is suid, great care is taken in the 
selection of preachers. Nor was it immedi- 
uicly in Consequence of the part he took in 
tie clection of Bishop Brooks.’ We have good 
authority for saying that it was decided 
pou before the death of Bishop Paddock. 
llis, however, was not generally known, 
_ nor would it have been believed in the heat 
of the storm which arose when Boston learn- 
vi that one of its popnlar preachers was to 
be withdrawn, 

_ Enough has been said to justify what we 
have called an unusual election. Father 
lulls many and varied gifts, his large ex- 
erience with men, his fondness for and 
s\tnpathy with American life, of which. his 
haluralization is an outward expression, all 

‘se Were more than enough to counterbal- 
heey feeling that might arise from his 
i ership in an English monastic order. 
‘~ the call has been accepted, nothing now 
‘ains but its confirmation by the bishops 
‘ standing committees, and of this there 

t'le doubt. Father Hall's consecration 
' place in the religious field one who will, 

vclieve, have no small part in the deter- 
lation of its great questions. ; 


ONCHYOPHAGY. 


ONCHYOPHAGY ” is a very recent instance 
‘le power of the medical arm to Hellenize 
£8 Into disrepute. It is the invention of 

rench doctor who has observed that when 
ol-girls bite their nails they are in need 
professional attendance. The system is 
‘down or overwrought, the child suffers 
‘excessive study, or from the excite- 

‘'S of scholastic life, the nerve centres are 





“ulTanged, morbid habits gain the ascend- 
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ency, and after wildly nibbling at slate-pen- 
cils for relief, the little victim sets its teeth 
into its nails. The last stage has been 
reached —onchyophagy has set in. Out of 
two hundred girls in one pension visited by 
our author sixty were onchyophagists—a 
most alarming proportion, in which there is 
only this consolation to be found, that when 
the onchyophagists lost their tempers they 
couldn’t scratch each other’s pretty eyes out. 

This is what it is to live and learn. Most 
of us, while still at that impressionable age 
when, like Ulysses, we are a part of all that 
we have met—in a physical sense—most of us 
have bitten our nails. Could we recall what 
morbid stimulus it was that drove us to the 
rash act we might even trace its sequele in 
certain not less morbid acts of our adult life, 
Is twiddling the watch-chain an indication. 
of incomplete explosions in our brain cells? 
Those gesticulatory eye-glasses which wave 
in our parlors, are they a warning of lesions 
in Broca’s convolution—may they even be a 
form of aphasia? And if ~ Bes habits have 
supervened upon the cessation, under stress, 
of the habit of onchyophagy, ought not they 
also to have Greek names and go into the 
dictionaries? Nay, indeed, to return to the 
diseases of childhood, what are we to say of 
the whittling habit, and the scribbling-on- 
the-wall habit, and the devil’s tattoo habit, 
and the whistling habit, and the—well, the 
capito-fricative habit, if you want a scientific 
term. Why are they not morbid? Some 
ninety per cent. of our children are subject 
to them. 

These remarks may be deemed sarcastic. 
But when you remember the days in which 
there was an onchyophbagist whose face you 
can still recall, whom you can still see bend- 
ing down to her slate on a winter’s morning, 
her shawl over her shoulders, her hair in her 
eyes, her buttoned boots crossed under her 
desk, her gathered brow striving by main 
force to collect the scattered fractions of her 
sum, her slate-pencil creaking, and her small 
hand up again oblivious at her lips—when 
that picture of sweet, wholesome, undissect- 
ed childhood rises once more before you, or 
when you see it, at your knee, in a younger 
copy of your girlish ideal of the long ago, 
it is surprising; but you cannot feel alto- 
gether gratified to be told by a fool of a doc- 
tor that your girlish ideal or your daughter, 
as the case may be, was or is suffering from 
a form of chorea that is the implication 
from this portentous term; whereas, it used 
to be thought that the objection to onchy- 
ophagy was that it was bad for the nails. 





FORTIFY WEAK NERVES. 


Tus can easily bedone. First, use the finest nervine 


and tonic in existence, [ostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


Next, give np opiates and mineral sedatives, which 
rnin the stomach, and soon cease to have an effect, 
except in dangerously large doses. Dyspepsia is the 
parent of insomnia and nerve weakness. The Bitters 
remedies indigestion and the two symptoms named. 
It also cures malarial, liver, and kidney complaints.— 
(Adv.] 





MRS. WINSIOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, ay 4 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adp.} 





A GOOD CHILD 
is usually healthy, anJ both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Guil Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is best infants’ food ; so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable. Gro- 
cers and Druggisis.—{Adv.} 





Every ramtty should have a box of Wrient's In- 
piaN Veortransie Pits, the ase of which will cure 
most of our ailments.—[Adv.] 





Tr no appetite, try half wineglass of Dr. Srecret’s 
Aneostora Brrrers before meals.—[ A dv.]} 





MENTAL exbanstion and brain fatigue 
Promptly cured by Bromo-Sz.rzsx.-—[Adv.] 








"ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in ee: 
need of flesh 
strength 
and nerve ==“t 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh . 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
Secting Cure of Consumption, . 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 
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Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


When other charms have faded, a sound, white 
set of teeth redeems the countenance ; but they 
should be brushed every day with Sozodont, in 
order to: keep them white, or to render them so. 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the choicest and purest ingre- 
dients for cleansing and preserving the teeth, 
hardening the gums, and imparting a delicate, 
cool, aromatic fragrance to the mouth. 
Sozodont has received the most flattering testi- 
monials from many distinguished Dentists, 
Physicians, Clergymen, and others, who 
have carefully tested its merits, and from long 
‘and regular use are enabled to recommend it 
with confidence. 


One Bottle of SOZODONT will last Six Months. 


It is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive 
dentifrice. 


Purchasers are requested to note the 


‘ ee EY size and fluid capacity of the bottle, and particu- 
larly to remember that, unlike tooth powders and tooth pastes, there is no waste. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 








—=ADORN YOUR HOME=— 


with our artistic 
Diaphanies 
(Colored Transparent Glass Pictures). 
Most magnificent decoration for 
Windows, Transoms, Skylights, 
Door Panels of Hotels, Churches, 


Private Residences, and all places 
where Art Glass is used. 





WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF PICTURES. 





‘Unparalleled.as Holiday and 
Wedding Presents. 





Our Illustrated Catalogue, con- 
taining about 600 Illustrations, 
will be mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. Colored Catalogue, $1.00. 
Amount refunded in case of 
$10.00 order. 


GRIMME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New York. 


Main House and Factory, Leipzig, Germany. 





You leave New York at 3 P.M., 
arrive at Chicago next morning at 
10; returning, leave Chicago at 
2 P.M., arrive in New York next 
morning at 11:15; this gives you 
a business day in Chicago, and re- 
turns you the third day in time 
for business in New York, practi- 
cally making the trip in two nights. 
This can only be done by the Ex- 
position Flyer of the New York 
Central — fastest long distance 
train in the world—another justi- 
fication for the title, “ America’s 
Greatest Railroad.” 

The Exposition Flyer is full 
every day; to get good accommo- 
dations you must secure them 

several days in advance. 











i WANTED—The work is 





> PD 
and ed to both d old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON: & CO., Bor 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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The Cliff-Dwellers. 


By Henry B. Futter. Illustrated by 
T. DE THutstRuP. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 


Unquestionably one of the best novels of the 
year.— Chicago Journal. 

A splendid novel. . . . It will distinctly add 
to the high reputation Mr. Fuller has already 
won.—Chicago Herald. . 

Wonderfully suggestive. . . . Should hold a 
distinguished place as a typical American book, 
—N.Y. Times. 

A wonderful panorama of Chicago is dis- 
played. . . . All the ‘‘ push” and “‘ hustling” of 
the metropolis seems concentrated in these 
pages. . The book has positive local atmosphere. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

aap The above work: is for sale by all bookeellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to ani 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OuR GREAT WEST. By JULIAN RALPH, 
Author of “On Canada’s Frontier,” 
“Chicago and the World’s Fair,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
$2 50. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN 
EUROPE. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey through Italy, Southern 
France, and Spain, with visits to -Gibral- 
tar and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 00. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Con- 
stantinople Fell. By Lew. WALLACE, 
Author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,”’ ‘‘ The Boyhood of 
Christ,” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; 
Three-Quarter Leather, $5 00; Three- 
Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three-Quarter 
Crushed Levant, $8 00. (dn a box.) 


INDEX TO HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. | Alphabetical, Analytical, 
and Classified. Volumes I. to LXXXV. 
inclusive. From June, 1850, to Novem- 
ber, 1892. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
From its Foundation to the Death of 
Marcus Aurelius. By J. B. BuRY, M.A. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50.. (The 
“*Student’s Series.’”) 


THE WHEEL OF TIME: Including the 
Three Stories entitled The Wheel of Time, 
Collaboration, and Owen Wingrave. By 
HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. 


THE TWO SALOMES. 
Maria LOUISE POOL. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


A Novel. By 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


ON THE ROAD HOME. Poems. By 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. With Four Il- 
lustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


ESSAYS IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. 
By Henry JAMES. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. A Novel. By 
Henry. B. FUuLLer. -Illustrated by T. 
DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN: Its In- 
fluence Upon Modern Thought and Life. 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. With Por- 
trait of the Author. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. (In the series “‘ Harper’s 
American Essayists.’’) 

NOWADAYS, ANB OTHER STORIES. By 
GEORGE A. HIBBARD, Author of “‘ Iduna,” 
etc. Illustrated by the Author. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


OTHER-ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In series 
**Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The 
Private Life, Lord Beaupré, and The Visits. 
By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1 090 
THE ae a 
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A LEADVILLE VIEW 
OF THE WAGES QUESTION 
IN COLORADO. 


I am not going to discuss the silver ques- 
tion in any of its bearings; neither am I going 
to defend any miner who refuses to work for 
fifty cents a day less than he has been in the 
habit of receiving; nor will I attempt any 
defence of the smelterman who.would not 
continue working when his pay was reduced 
ten per cent. But I am going to give you 
some facts in relation to the city-of Lead- 
ville, and also in relation to the business of 
mining and smelting, of which a continuous 
residence of more than fourteen years in 
Leadville has given me some knowledge. 

To begin with, the town, as almost every 
one knows, is elevated two miles nearer 
the sky than New York. It is in g region 
of almost perpetual snow. It is a-fact that 
during my fourteen years’ residence in Lead- 
ville there has not been a single day but I have, 
or could have, seen snow. As I write this, I 
can look out of my window across the Ar- 
kansas Valley to Mount Massine in the west, 
upon whose rugged sides and in whose deep 
cafions are immense banks of snow and ice 
that have lain there since the upheaval, sup- 
plemented by snow that fell last night. 

Most people in the United States have 
heard of Leadville, and have heard of -the 
utter barrenness of the place—not a green 
tree or shrub anywhere in or near the town, 
No difference, so far as vegetation is con- 
cerned, between July and January. Very 
few among the people of Leadville ever con- 
templated making this their home; the sole 
idea has been to make some money, then go 
somewhere else to live. I have heard tour- 
ists passing through-here on their way to 
California and thousands of others say mee 
would not ‘‘live in Leadville a year for all 
the gold and silver in her mines.” High 
freight rates, high rents, and high rates of 
interest have made it necessary for mer- 
chants to ask high prices for goods, and the 
laboring man to obtain high wages, or else it 
would cost him all he earned to live, and 
I have frequently heard miners say, ‘‘If 
one has got to work hard to just barely live, 
it would be better to go back to God’s coun- 
try, where there is at least something worth 
living for.” If, then; it is an undesirable 
place of residence for people who work 
aboveground, how much more so must it 
be for those who work below! In a country 
where rheumatism and pneumonia are the 
most common diseases among all classes; it 
follows naturally that it is more prevalent 
among those who work away down —— 
ground in some wet shaft or drift. »But-sick- 
ness is the least of a miuer's fears. There 
is the ever-present dread of an accident; a 
misstep, and fall of hundreds of feet;.a care- 
less move of some one on top; and Jet.a tim- 
ber or a bucket of ore fall on those beneath; 
a cave-in in the mine, burying all below un- 
der piles of earth and rock, or, worse fate yet, 
imprisoning them in some slope or drift to 
slowly die of suffocation or starvation. ‘This 
latter accident happened not many years ago, 
and when it was found that it would take 
weeks and even months to dig the men out. 
they were of necessity left to their fate, and 


* now rest ina. grave three hundred feet deep. 


Accidents by the premature discharge of 
giant-powder are most common, and many a 
man mourns the loss of a leg or arm, or his 
eyes, or both eyes and arms, in the mines 
of Leadville, while many more have lost 
their lives, being in some cases utterly de- 
— not a finger, not a shred of their 
clothing ever found. The deadly snowslide 
annually claims its victims. I knew a man 
here who was caught in a slide, and carried 
on—on—thousands of feet to the bottom of 
a deep ravine or gulch, with thousands upon 
thousands of tons of snow and rocks and 
earth and trees covering him. As early as 
possible in the spring his two brothers com- 
menced searching for his remains; they 
worked long and faithfully, and away into 
August found him, and brought his body 
into town, encased still in the snow that 
had been his shroud, and looking as natural 
and lifelike as the moment he took the fear- 
ful plunge. Old residents here speak to-day 
of the ‘‘ Homestake disaster.” 

Nine men were working a mine on lease a 
few miles from town and living in a cabin 
near, when one evening, after their work 
was done, an immense snowslide started 
away up on the mountain, gathering force 
as it went, till it reached the cabin where the 
nine men were, sweeping over it, crushing its 
timbers into kindling-wood, and crushing the 
life out of the unfortunate men. It was two 
months before any search was made for them; 
then a friend of one of the men thought he 
would go up and see how they were getting 
along. He reached the place where the cabin 
should have been, and found only a waste of 
snow. Returning to town he gave the alarm, 
and a - ne to the rescue. After 
great difficulty the party reached the pl 
and pews ( the Brey Under its, Bei 
roof and timbers the men were found, some 
of them in their bunks, some with book or 
paper in hand, and one man at the table with 
a letter partly written to his sweetheart be- 
fore him, in which he said that the winter 
would soon pass, and in the early spring he 
would return to claim fulfilment of a promise 
made to him three years before. e pen 
was still in his crushed fingers, and the date 
of the letter showed that he had been two 
months dead. The bodies were brought to 


town, and miners and merchants, mechanics 
and gamblers, all classes and a) wig aie gave 
money towards the expense of the most im- 
pressive funeral I ever witnessed. They 
were buried in one lot, and an elegant mon- 
ument erected above their resting - place 
telling how they met their death. - 
Is it ible to pay men too much wages 
who daily and hourly face the — of 
a sudden and violent death? Is it possible 
for one to make money too fast in a coun- 
try where graves, men’s sizes, are kept dug 
in stock, just as a furnishing-goods store car- 
ries men’s gloves in stock, with the certainty 
that if there is no call for them to-day trade 
will be good to-morrow? 

-The men working in smelters are even 


~ worse off than miners, for, in addition to 


dangers peculiar to their calling, it is the 
most unhealthy business in the world, lead- 
poisoning being an every-day occurrence 
and a dreaded source of danger. 
J. D. THomas, 
Leadville, Colorado. 


AN IMPOSING FUNCTION. 


THE primate of the American Episcopal 
Church enthroned, on his right a metropol- 
itan of the Holy Catholic Church of the East, 
on his left a bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land—that is a group the like of which has 
not been seen within a Christian sanctuary 
for centuries. 

. In the midst of four hundred bishops and 
priests crowded in the apse and under the 
dome of Trinity Church in Boston, October 
5th, there sat in elevated chairs of state the 
Right Reverend Bishop of Connecticut, 
Primus of the American Episcopate; the 
Most Reverend Archbishop of Zante, Greece; 
and the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. The 
participation of the Greek prelate in the con- 
secration of William Lawrence as Bishop of 
Massachusetts made that ceremony one of 
the most imposing and significant ecclesias- 
tical functions of recent times. The Most 
Reverend Archbishop has spoken before the 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago, but 
there one was present unofficially and irre- 
sponsibly. It is a different matter for a high 
functionary of one church to give his pres- 
ence and blessing within the chancel of an- 
other, and that at the induction of a priest 
into the jealously guarded order of bishops. 

When, in 1054, the legates of Pope Leo IX. 
laid on the high altar of St. Sophia the ban 
excommunicating the Oriental Church, and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople—the Turk 
at his gates—and his brethren promptly re- 
plied by launching the anathema of the Holy 
Orthodox Church against the Pope of Rome 
and his followers, the two great bodies into 
which were gathered all the Christians of the 
world had solemnly cut each other off from 
the kingdom of Christ. Just five hundred 
years later there emerged from the Roman 
obedience a church which, repudiating the 
accumulated dogmas of the Latin theology, 
and holding only to the simple creed of early 
Christianity, upon which the Greek theology 
rests, seemed designated by Providence for 
the work of reuniting the East'and the West. 
With the increase of mutual understanding, 
the mutual sympathy between the Church 
of-England and the Greek Church has been 
growing stronger, and has now exhibited it- 
self in a token of fellowship which is cer- 
tain to lead to events of the highest impor- 
tance for the Christian future. 

Dionysus Latas is a great man, profound 
of thought, keen of judgment, statesmanlike 
in action; he is a leader in Greece. He is 
Archbishop of the apostolic see of Zante— 
Zante, the most beautiful and populous of 
the Ionian isles. The Archbishop is striking 
in appearance, full of dignity. with a face 
thoughtful and strong but kindly. He was 
attired at the consecration in calimauchion 
and rasson, wound about with a scarlet sash 
and chains of gold supporting crosses and 
insignia, a velvet robe of royal purple, and 
a flowing veil of black. In the service he 
was delighted to witness, what Greece has 
sturdily maintained against Rome, the use of 
leavened bread for the communion, to see 
around him bearded priests, and to hear in 
English his own Trishagion, Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, and the Nicene Creed, all the produc- 
tions of the Greek Church. Certainly he 
had never heard the Trishagion sung to those 
wonderful.strains of Gounod’s (Sanctus), for 
the Greeks do not use the organ in worship. 

Immediately after the sermon the Arch- 
bishop was conducted to the chancel steps, 
and there he gave to the Episcopal Church 
in America the greetings of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church of the East, and its blessings upon 
the consecration about to take place. His 


_ address was like a continuation of the ser- ' 


mon. Inanoble and generous spirit Bishop 
Whipple had pleaded for a reunion of Chris- 
tians. Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Unitarian ministers, pres- 
ent as honored guests, heard the venerable 
relate proclaim: ‘‘We are brothers. The 
oly Spirit has passed over the barriers be- 
tween us, and has set his seal on your labors 
as on ours. ‘We must pray as we have never 
prayed that all who love Christ may be one 
in the fellowship ofa common faith. I be- 
lieve that God in His providence has de- 
signed that our branch-of the Church should 
hold up the olive branch over this strife, 
and say, ‘ Ye are brothers.’” 
_ And then they heard the great visitor say, 
in broken English, to the bishops and priesis 
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before him: “ You are Protestant}. 
are Catholic. As Protestants you aX pre. 
hend all the other Protestant bodies .:,;1 5, 
the other hand, you alohe can dray, the at. 
tention of the Catholic churches. \-¢1,, 
church, sister of the other Protestant «| rch. 
es and sister of the other Catholic |), ;..), 
is the centre to which all the emin:, ; Das- 
tors of Christians will in the future cp 
eyes, when, by the grace of God, th: \ ill 
[shall] decide to take steps for the 1\).... of 
the Christian world into one Chur. With 
one Pastor. I embrace you.” 
_At the conclusion of the service t}), (rch- 
bishop pronounced the benediction |: the 
West; and then closing the book, w):); up- 
lifted hands and radiant face, he poured forth 
in sonorous Greek that of the East. 
Wiiu1aM Bayarp I\) 5. 


A: SONG. 
I am like a bow that is bended and strn; Z, 
Then aside by the forester tossed— 
In anger, impatience, away from him fly). 
When he finds his last arrow is lost. 


For I had a song I would sing unto thee, 
I have thought of it all through the d.\- 
Thy coming awaketh Love's sweet meloi'y, 
But all lost are the words I would say. 
Fravet Soort Mixes, 


IS EVERYBODY SUPERSTITIOUS:? 


A Unstrep States Senator is reported to 
have said, a few months before he died, {It 
he was not superstitious, but that he believed 
his life was in some mysterious way bound up 
with that of a certain pine-tree in his door. 
yard. This statement manifestly is as con. 
sistent. with itself as if one were to say, “| 
am not afraid of ghosts, but I fear ‘them 
greatly.” The report goes on to say that 
last summer the fatal pine-tree began to 
wither, and a few weeks before the death 
of the Senator it died. Accepting the report 
as published, the event evidently justitied 
the Senator’s forebodings, and we need not 
doubt that there existed in some decree a 
casual connection between the death of the 
tree and that of the man. But of course 
the only possible operation of this cause 
was through the imagination of the man. 
Having in some way conceived the absurd 
fancy that the tree’s life was bound up with 
his own, he must naturally have watched the 
withering of the tree with apprehension, and 
the gloomy forebodings thus aroused may 
very probably have been actively influential 
in turning the scale against a heart already 
weakened by disease. In a sense, it was su- 
perstition that killed him. . 

- Of course this report, as instanced. may 
not be true; but whether true or false, it 
serves equally well to point a moral; for if 
not true as an individual belief, it may fairly 
stand as representative of the superstitious 
beliefs of a large percentage of the culti- 
vated people of to-day. e talk of super- 
stition as a thing of the past, but in point 
of fact it would be hard to find an individual 


‘who has altogether banished it from his daily 


life. One man believes in lucky or unlucky 
days, and is directly influenced in his every- 
day actions by this belief. Another is down- 
cast if he has seen the new moon over his 
left shoulder. A third will not pass a pinon 
the street without stooping to pick it up. or 
is greatly annoyed if a wayfarer chances to 
pass between himself and a companion with 
whom he is walking. And soon tlrough- 
out the absurd and wearisome list. Certain 
classes of people—notably gamblers, specu 
lators, and actors—seem peculiarly under the 
spell of superstitious ideas, but it is hard to 
find a person in any calling who down in his 
heart does not cherish at least one eccentric 
little idea which, if analyzed, must be con- 
fessed to be a pure superstition. Even if . 
he openly tries to root that idea out of lis 
mind, very likely it will still cling. A mem- 
ber of the Thirteen Club, who prefers to be- 


gin a journey on Friday, may shudder in 
spite of himself if he chances to break a 
mirror. Such little inconsistencies are deep- 
seated. They will not vanish at the bidding. 

The really significant thing, however. }s 
not that superstitions still cling, but that 
they have been so nearly banished. The rel- 
atively few that remain are mere reminis: 


cences of the times not far gone wlicn super 
stition was rampant, and the persons who 
entertain them realize their absurdity eve? 
while they allow themselves to be d: miinated 
by them. It is as hard to find a man who 
will acknowledge that he is supersti!ious a 
to find one who really is not superst!uiou® 
Even when confessing one’s little wim. 1 
is customary to disavow its implications is 
the same breath. If A spills the sa'!. ant 
is detected throwing a pinch of it over his 
shoulder, he invariably says, half-ap oz’ 


ically, “I am not superstitious, but | Jo ad 
like to spill salt without at once throwing 
some of it over my shoulder.” The +: age 

disavowal always precedes the spe tli« *" 
mission, regardless of the fact that tl« ' : 
are utterly inconsistent, The act its«'! - 

prima facie evidence of a deep-seate! = A 
stitious belief, which, however, the int lec 
repudiates. The repudiation is of m.'' - 
nificance than the reminiscent act. It 1" 


a distinct phase of intellectual evolu! ':"". It 
shows our progress toward a stage of ee 
that shall fully recognize in practic. \ ot 
is already admitted in theory, that law, D 
chance, rules the world. 















THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT- RACE has been sailed, and 
for the eighth time we. have successfully defended our title 
and the ‘America’s Cup—the Blue Ribbon of the ocean. The 
story of this world’s oe trophy is a remarkable 
one. The schooner America won it in ’51 against a fleet of 
a dozen, all larger, with one or two exceptions, than herself, 
and over a course very difficult for ai stranger. From 
that day to this, in all the races for the cup, a challenger has 
won but a single heat, and that on October 19, 1871, when 
the Columbia broke down in her third race against Livonia 
(after having won two), and was defeated by the English- 
man; the latter being beaten, however, the remaining two 
heats by Sappho. ito 2 a 

Of the contests fresher in our memory, ¢. ¢., those in which 





_ AMERICA IN HER ORIGINAL RIG.* 
Fragment of Painting by A. Fowles, owned by Franklin M. Ring, Esq. 


the modern racing yacht began to figure, we have won 
nine straight heats. Puritan took two from Genesta, May- 
flower two from Galatea, Volunteer the same number from 
Thistle, and now Vigilant, the peerless sloop of 1893, has won 
three straight from Valkyrie, the fastest and ablest racing 
yacht that ever floated in English waters. What these suc- 
cessive contests have done for American and English yacht- 
designing we have attempted to show in the last one or two 
issues of the WEEKLY. But it is opportune to call attention 
to those comments now in the light of Valkyrie’s fine sailing 
throughout the five heats, two not being finished in the time 
limit, and therefore “‘no race,” but showing, nevertheless, 
the qualities of both boats under variable conditions. 


COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENTS. 


Vigilant.—Length on load water-lfne, 86.19 feet; from end of boom to 
forward side of mast, 99.87 feet; from fore side of mast to end of jibstay, 
73.80 feet; from fore side of mast to jib-topsail stay, 75.90 feet; from 
fore side of mast to forward point of measurement, 74.85 feet; from fore 
side of mast to outer end of spinuaker boom, 14.6% feet; deck to u 
side of main boom, 8.08 feet; deck to topsail halyard block, 125.96 feet ; 
po to hounds, 69.08 feet; length of topmast, 56.88 feet ; length of gaff, 
54.76 feet. 

Valkyrie.—Length on load water-line, 85.92 feet; end of boom to for- 
ward side of mast, 92.60 feet; forward side of mast to jibstay, 66.16 feet ; 
fore side of mast to jib-topsail stay, 66.16 feet; fore side of mast to for- 
ward point of measurement, 66.16 feet; fore side of mast to outer end of 
spinnaker boom, 72 feet; deck to upper side of boom, 3.03 feet; deck to 
upper side of topsail halyard block, 114,86 feet; deck to hounds, 63.30 
feet; length of topmast, 51.56 feet ; length of gaff, 55.57 feet. 


Vigilant. Valkyrie. 
Feet. Feet 
Sojl Qr00 ...s.0..005 0k dakbhne egubins as wesmen 11,272 10,042 
International racing measurement........ 93. 


‘alkyrie is allowed 1 minute 88 seconds. We are able to 
reproduce the original rig of the America in this issue, and 
append her measurements: 

Length over all, 100 feet; length over deck, 94 feet; load water-line, 
88 feet; keel, 82 feet; beam, 22.6 feet; depth of hold, 9.3 feet; draught, 
'1.6 feet; tonnage, old measurement, C. H., 170 tons; displacement tons, 
191; mainmast, 81 feet; foremast, «79.6 ‘feet; mainutopmast, 88.6 feet ; 


eye 58 feet; main gaff, 28 feet ; fore gaff, 24 feet; bowsprit, out- 
yoard, 1¢ feet, 


_ YACHTSMEN WHO LOOKED UPON THE Valkyrie, as she lay 
in the dry- dock immediately after her arrival, recognized in 
her the Thistle type, but noted the finer lines, and felt they 
foreshadowed a harder race for the cup than any defender 
had yet been given. She looked to be a more powerful 
craft. and one certain to go to windward better than ~~ 
boat England had sent over, while the long} moderately full 
lines of her bow meant that in a seaway she would make 
good weather of it at small loss of s What Valkyrie’s 
lines told us on the dry -dock were fulfilled in her sailing 
from October 5th to 13th. 


Comparing the two boats, we found the Valkyrie with a ° 


light hull, powerful bilge, narrow beam, fine entrance, great 
(draught, and a vertical keel with low lead for holding on to 
the windward. In the Vigilant we saw very easy lines, great 
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beam, arid corresponding stabil- 
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ity, fine entrance, perpendicular § 4% 
keel, good draught, and a cen- yan 
treboard. Aloft, the Vi lewas “\ng. igells 0 eesace 


much heavier than the Vigilant, 
the same being true of the gen- 
eral rigging throughout the two 
yachts. 


IN THE WATER THE LONG and finely drawn out bow and 
stern of the Vigilant showed in marked contrast to the 
squarer stern and stub-nosed bow of the Valkyrie. We 
noted too that the cutter’s bowsprit was well housed, and 
her stay-sail came in-board a yard farther than on the cup- 
defender ; that she stuck to the British tiller in place of the 
wheel common in usage on this side. 

Looking over the two yachts as they danced upon the 
water, pulling impatiently at their anchors as though eager 
to be off, the Vigtlant appeared more the clean sleek racer, 
while the Valkyrie impressed one as more sturdy, if 
less swift. : 

_Although it would be very interesting to those who 
did not see any of the racing, and who live too far 
away to talk it over with those who did, to read 
something of the great fleet of steamboats, tug-boats, 
and yachts, sail and steam, that followed the Vigilant 
and Valkyrie over the course each day, yet there is no 
space here to give more than a hint of the thousands 
of spectators who watched the fortunes of the cup- 
defender. Of the work of the newspapers, with 
their flotilla of tugs, cameras, carrier- pigeons, and 
wig-wagging, too, there is only room to comment 
on its efficiency and comprehensiveness. The great 
American newspaper kept pace with the great Amer- 
ican yacht. 


THE CONTEST BETWEEN Vigilant and Valkyrie 
through the five days of sailing demonstrated three 
things beyond a question of doubt—first, and above 
all else, that Vigilant is the better all-round boat, 
and in any five races she would win at least four of 
them ; second, that Valkyrie is a handier boat ; third, 
that in a heavy seaway, with any kind of a breeze, 
from fairly heavy to very heavy, she is at least as 
good to windward as Vigilant, if not better. Un- 
questionably she was better to windward in the final 
race Jast Friday, when there was a heavy sea and 
a wind that was never less than twenty miles an hour 
strong. But she gained such an advantage at the 
start, not only in securing the weather side of the 
line, but by compelling Vigilant to luff up just in 
crossing and lose her headway, that whether the one 
minute and fifty-five seconds between the two at the 
outer mark actually represented the Valkyrie’s superi- 
ority over the Vigilant under such conditions is hard 
to say. Undoubtedly the lines of the cutter mark 
her a much easier boat to drive through a nasty sea ; 
it being easily perceptible that the great beam of the 
Vigilant spanks the water into great billows of foam, 
and, of course, retards her speed, while the Valkyrie sticks 
her nose into it, and glides through with scarcely an effect 
on her headway. Nevertheless, the race of last Friday does 
not satisfy, at least the writer, that Valkyrie is unquestion- 
ably superior on the wind in a heavy sea; if she can beat 
Vigilant, certainly those are the only conditions under which 
she can do it, and Friday’s race was not decisive enough to 
prove that she is superior beyond question on that point 
of'sailing. 


Tat ‘‘ VALKYRIE” POINTED HIGHER On the’ fifteen-mile 
thrash to windward cannot be denied, but whether that came 





A SAMPLE LOAD OF SPECTATORS. 
Waiting for the Start. 


from the pounding Vigilant was doing, and the conse- 
quent inability to hold on to the wind as closely as usual, or 
whether Nat Herreshoff, who was at the wheel and knows 
every rib in her body, was letting her off so that she might 
make up the handicap of the start by out-footing her rival, 
remains to be known. The writer should want to see at least 
one more race under similar conditions and an equal start be- 
fore he would be convinced of the English boat's superior- 
ity, though he admits without argument that the difference 
is exceedingly small,and the odds, of Friday, in favor of the 
cutter. One cannot 
say what the result 
might have been had 
the order of things 
at the oot (ee See : 
versed, an tgilant V4 sinish Xmile sissh o” 
got the windward po- — i fs aa ot 

sition of Valkyrie ; it sie 
is not improbable she 
would not have been 
a minute and fifty- 
five seconds behind 
Valkyrie at the mark, 
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starting. This would give her an actual beating in sailing 
to the mark of one minute and thirty-eight, instead of fifty- 
five, seconds. This, of course, counts for nothing in the offi- 
cial timing by the one-gun start, and is only commented on 
here to bring the comparison of the two as close as possible. 


THE ONE-GUN START HAS CAUSED quite a deal of com- 
ment among yachtsmen, and some of the most prominent 
have been quite emphatic in denouncing it as unfair. It is 
not the American method of starting, and was instituted in 





OCTOBER 7rx—JUST ACROSS THE STARTING-LINE. 
Valkyrie Leading. 


* 

these international races because Lord Dunraven requested 
it. At the same time. there does not seem to be enough of 
bad init to create so much opposition. In fact, it rather ap- 
peals to the writer as being quite the proper kind of a start 
in a race of such importance, and where no more than two 
boats are concerned. The claim is put up against it that it 
leads to ‘‘jockeying” at the start, but if the words “smart 
handling” be substituted for “‘ jockeying,” the facts will be 
nearer given. A one-gun start would not be possible in a 
club regatta where each class may have three, four, or even 
half a dozen entered, but in a match race where two are 
concerned, why should not smart handling cut a feature 
at the start as much as it does after 
the line is crossed? If our educa- 
tion in smart bandling had been 
more thorough we very likely 
should not have seen the Vigilant 
so completely outdone at the start 
as she was on last Friday's race, 
and on the one of the preceding 
Wednesday, which was not finished 
within the prescribed time limit. 
Smart handling is a quality we need 
on our racing craft—not that we do 
it badly, but the British skippers 
do it so much better. The start is 
the all-important point in — 
race, and the place where skill 
counts for much. There is no rea- 
son why yacht-racing should differ 
from all other sports. It takes 
much cleverer work to get over the 
line on even terms with your rival 
on a one-gun start than on the kind 
we use, where a certain number of 
minutes after the starting-gun are 
allowed the racers to get over, and their time is taken from 
the actual start, until the limit has expired and the handi- 
cap gun fired. Jf American yachtsmen protest against the 
one-gun start, it will be the first instance on record where 
our sportsmen have failed to follow the course that called 
for the most skilful work. 

NOTWITHSTANDING THE LINES OF Valkyrie su epeted what 
she might do in a seaway, nearly every one, including some 
of her own handlers, had concluded by Thursday night that 
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and, indeed, it must 
be considered, in set- 
ting down this time, 
that Vigilant did not 
cross the line until 
seventeen seconds 
after the Valkyrie, so 
that besides losing 
her headway she was 
that much behind in 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13rn—HOW THE YACHTS SAILED. 
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the long-standing discussion on the comparative merits of 
keel and cenireboard had finally been disposed of in favor 
of the American type. Now, however, since Valkyrie’s 
fine sailing in Friday's race the arguments havé begun with 
all their pristine choler. It is not our purpose to fling our- 
selves into the heated debate. To this department the 
question appears to have been settled long ago, so far as it 
touches the all-round qualities of a boat. No one has ever 
ventured to assert that the keel boat had nothing to com- 
mend itself to the consideration of yachtsmen. We have 
had keel boats enough of a quality to make such a state- 
ment read asinine, But we are of the opinion that the 
centreboard is the best, all-round type, and we add, as 
an incidental, that if that type cannot beat the keel on 
every point of sailing, in every kind of weather, the 
result would be so close as to make the best of fights for 
our money. Taking the two boats Vigilant and Valkyrie, 
for instance,as the highest creations of their respective 
types, we have seen that in every one of the races, Friday's 
excepted, the Valkyrie lias been beaten by the Vigilant with 
so much to spare that but for the international character of 
the contest the event was robbed of its interest. In wind- 
ward work, in reaching, in running, in very light, in moder- 
ate, and in fairly heavy airs, in a sea from smooth to where 
it had grown angry enough to don its white cap, the Vigi- 
lant, queen of our centre-boarders and pride of our hearts, 
has won from the Valkyrie, the admittedly fastest boat in all 
the Queen’s domains, with an ease that certainly took the 
Britishers aback, and surprised even we who expected vic- 
tory for our defender. 


THE KEEL ENTHUSIASTS WOULD NOT, INDEED, have a peg 
on which to hang a single hope but for Friday's race. 
From an entirely unprejudiced point of view we have en- 
deavored to analyze the performance of that day, and to 
show that while too-much honor cannot be accorded Val- 
kyrie for her grand performance on the day's all-round 
work, we must regard Vigilant in such weather at least as 
good as Vudkyrie until the question is more decisively set- 
tled. This is talking purely on the work of the two boats, 
irrespective of broken spinnakers, obstinate centreboards, 
discourteous yacht captains, and other accidents. There is 
not the glimmer of a doubt of Vigilant’s superiority up 'o 
Friday's race, and on that day’s work we believe the two boats 
break just even, as one’s mishaps were about equalled by 
the other’s. However, we are quite as decided in our opinion 
that the chances of Vigilant’s success under such conditions 
diminish as the seaway becomes heavier. There is one con- 
dition of wind and weather in which we feel Vigilant would 
be beaten by Valkyrie, and that is in a beat upa river or on any 
bo:ly of water where short tacks were necessary. The cutter 
is so much handier, so much quicker in stays, that under 
such conditions it would be strange if she did not reach the 
finish first. These are conditions, however, under which 
it would never be fair to race, and we shall not see such a 
contest. The other, however, a nasty heavy seaway and 
fairly stiffish to very heavy wind, is a possibility at any time 
and a desirable condition at all times. On this, then, the 
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only condition under which we have not everlastingly beaten 
the Britisher, we have broken even. ‘l'herefore we say the 
international contest of 93 has again demonstrated the un- 
questioned superiority of the American racing yacht in all- 
round work, besides proving that in any series of races, 
whether two out of three, three out of five, or five out of 
seven, British designers are not yet skilful enough to turn 
out a boat that can win the complement of even the small 
end of the series. 


IN THE HANDLING OF THE YACHTS we must vicld the 
palm to the Britishers. Probably they were favored by 
having but one skipper on board, who was really capable 
of giving directions, and whose judgment was unquestioned 
and will supreme; but this does not account entirely for 
the beautiful work of the crew in setting sails, in sheeting 
them home, and in getting their boat under way after going 
about. Nor is the crew of the Valkyrie altogether respon- 
sible for the marvellous quickness of the cutter in filling 
away. Designer Watson has made her the quickest boat 
of her size in stays that we have ever seen, and had Vigilant 
been as quick, the difference in handling would not have 
been so apparent. Captain Cranfield made but one mis- 
take throughout the series, and that was when he tacked in- 
shore on Wednesday, expecting the Vigilant to again follow 
him; but this did not count against Valkyrie, as Wednesday's 
contest was not finished within the time limit of six hours. 
The crew of the Valkyrie, and of all English bouts, is better 
drilled, for the simple reason that on the other side the men, 
as a rule, all come from about the same locality, and are 
kept together and drilled together until their work is well- 
nigh perfect. Over here our crews must necessarily be a 
heterogeneous lot, gathered as they are from the European 
wanderers and the comparatively small class of Americans 
to be had. 


THE STORY OF THE America’s Cup race is not a very ex- 
citing one up to the last heat, on Friday. October 13th. The 
first attempt, October 5th, resulted in a fluke, which left the 
Vigilant so far astern that she was 26 minutes and 42 sec- 
onds behind Valkyrie turning the outer mark, and neither 
finishing within the limit of 6 hours, it became no race. 
The second, on October 7th, and the third, October 9th, 
were, neither of them, close enough to create much enthusi- 
asm. Up tothe last race, unquestionably the most interest- 
ing work was seen on the 15-mile beat to windward on 
Wednesday, October 11th, which also resulted in no race 
from failure to finish within the time limit. The diagrams 
published show the reader just how the vachts sailed in 
the three races, no record being made of October 5th and 
11th, except in what running comment the writer makes. 

The ** fluke” race has already been commented upon in 
the WEEKLY, and there remains nothing to tell now ex- 
cept, as matter of record, to say the course was ‘‘15 miles 
to windward or leeward and return,” and that the first leg 
was made to leeward before a gentle northerly breeze that 
barely filled the huge spinnakers of the yachts. The Amer- 
ican beat the British skipper across the line by a couple of 


lengths, and continued to increase her lead until a quarter 
a mile of water lay between them. There was very Jitt|: 
a move on either yacht, and their great suils swung lazi 
the boom of the Vigilant splashing in the water more ; 
quently than that of Valkyrie, though the latter’s cay), 
was pulling very little. ” 


THE START WAS MADE AT 11.25, At 1.15 Vigilant.in tak; 
in her spinnaker, was headed by a shifting wind, and quic| 
got in irons, in which she lay, bobbing up and down in ; 
mean time, until 1.35,when she began to start after Valha 
which bad held her wind, caught up, and put a mile fo | 
good. There has been much criticism of the Vig//, 
captain in the handling of his boat during her period in 
doldrums, There are certain exigencies in yachting bey: 
the most astute skipper, and this may have been one 
them; the writer having been at the moment near the | 
kyrie, and out of Vigilant’s air, he is-not prepared to 1 
judgment, other than to say that the hauling down of | 
Vigilant’s only head-sail just at the moment when aly, 
all others it was important she should not lose her head w:: 
seemed decidedly peculiar. To have taken in spinnak: 
without leaving the jib to hold the yacht’s way was a ci; 
ous thing to do with the wind shifting ahead. 

This day gave the first opportunity of looking over +} 
Valkyrie’s sails. Her mainsail set fairly well, thou 
wrinkled slightly at clew and tack; her spinnaker of [1- 
linen stretched clear across her deck,and was sheeted hom: 
the foot of her lee rigging. Her club-topsail was a pret 
piece of canvas and set well; but her head-sails were sim), 
beautiful—nothing like them has ever been seen—they we; 
perfect. The Englishmen set their sails flying, instead 
running them up in stops as we do, and breaking them on: 
It was their English way of doing it that undoubtedly sp 
their second spinnaker on Friday. Once they had rounded 
the mark, October 5th, Vigilant commenced to gain on Vi 
kyrie, as she had, indeed, begun doing shortly before reac; 
ing the mark. The wind had not increased, and what |i't « 
there was had shifted to all points of the compass. At 5.0s 
Vigilant took in her balloon jib-topsail, Valkyrie follow is: 
suit two minutes later; and eight miles from the finish. wi 
the time limit lacking fifteen minutes of expiration, both 
hailed a tug, and the first heat for the America’s Cup was at 
an end, and hdd showed nothing to count upon. 


‘“THE DEAD BEAT AND DEAD RUN” to which we all look 
for the surest test of a yacht’s speed had failed to reach « 
successful issue on October Sth, but it came off all right on 
the second attempt, October 7th, and for the first time }iv/- 
lant and Valkyrie fought it out to the finish. It was a ligist 
sailing breeze that came out of the southwest, and was 3! 
ways more or less fitful, growing perceptibly lighter at the 
finish. Before the race it was said to be Valkyrie’s ‘‘ weather’: 
as a matter of fact, the cutter was credited with liking many 
different kinds of weather before the week ended, but cue 
never found out just which was her day until that Friday's 
drive through a seaway. 

The course was the same as on the 5th, 15 miles to lee 
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ard or windward and return, and both yachts went away 
. jeeward at 11.25 to a beautiful start, the Valkyrie’s bow 
| showing in the lead. The cutter had her spinnaker 
ted farther aft than Vigilant’, and appeared to get more 
» from it. She got a great lift just after crossing the 
~ and when her batloon jib-topsail had been broken out 
moved away rapidly, and soon had the American several 
hs astern. Valkyrie seemed to feel and respond to the 
verve quicker not only on this day but throughout the 


ries, 


\[EANWHILE ‘‘ VIGILANT’S ” SPINNAKER WAS NOT doing so 
by her, but at 12.05 it was sheeted farther aft, like the 
-jishman’s, and at once the cup-defender began to pick 
~ Her sudden gait was.as astonishing as gratifying ; she 
ply hauled right up on Valkyrie, and in five minutes had 
her a good length astern. Vigilant was sailing two feet 
| Vikyrie’s one, and those who had been loud in claiming 
+e cutter’s superiority in a “dead run” were seeking wis- 
cam in silent meditation. It was a fitful breeze; at 12.28 it 
had shifted, and both yachts took in spinnakers; at 12.45 
Hey were set again, and at 1.21 again they were taken in. 
\: 1.40 the breeze freshened, and both were going better. 
Tkyrie had gained a trifle, but Vigilant began to increase 
ier lead up to the mark, which she turned 8 minutes and 4 
cconds before Valkyrie. 

The way the British cutter went round the mark was 
heautiful to behold; she whirled about on her heel in very 
clever fashion, and went away on the port tack, setting her 
baby jib-topsail. Vigilant apparently had no need for such 
4 siil.as she held to her jib and staysail only and kept up 
ivr pace, She was pointing a little higher than Valkyrie 
and footing a bit faster, but the cutter was standing up 
prettily to her work, stiffer than Vigilant, and going through 
the water smoothly. 

An hour after rounding the mark Valkyrie was doing her 
best work, and seemed to be gaining a little. The breeze 
had freshened, and Vigélant was nearly rail down, while 
lwhjrie still stood up. At 3:17 Vigdlant broke out her 
Halloon jib-topsail, and Valkyrée astonished the natives, who 
jeard the Britisher had no such canvas, by doing the same. 
Boil were doing pretty work, but the breeze had flattened 
out a bit, when. Vigilant finished at 3.30.47, and Valkyrie 
followed 7 minutes and 387 seconds later. The cutter had 
vuined 23 seconds on the reach home. 


OOTOBER SEVENTH. 


Time. 
Start, Finish. H. M.S, 
VIGNE co iccscewudescndinwsesieicves eens 11.25 3.30.47 4.05.47 
Valkyrie... ccc cccceccccccsscccscsce 11.25 3.38.23 4.11.35 


Vivilant allows 1 m., 48 sec., and wins by 5 m., 48 sec. 


Thus in the first race the American disproved the—inu some 
quarters—popular theory of the cutter’s superiority in a 
dead run, ; 


Bur THE BEATING OF THIS SATURDAY was letting the 
challenger off easy as compared with the triumph of Vigi- 
lant on the following Monday, in the second race. It was 
over the triangular course, ten miles to a leg, and was fondly 
hoped by the Regatta Committee to comprise a beat, a run, 
and a reach, but this time it was a reach for two legs, with 
one of windward work. This state of affairs, however, 
solaced the British heart, for it had gone forth that ‘‘ reach- 
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ing” was Valkyrie’s strongest point. It certainly looked at 
the start as though Valkyrie’s ‘‘day” had really arrived. 
They went over the line almost together, with Vigilant in the 
windward position, but the cutter, with her beautifully 
setting head-sails drawing full, went through the sloop’s lee, 
and in ten minutes had gained a lead of 300 yards. During 
this time the Vigilant’s skipper had been pinching her until 
her head-sails shivered as though a blast of Jersey's ague- 
laden lowlands had swept over her, but, notwithstanding, 
she held the cutter when the latter had got to the end of her 
little spurt. When Vigilant began to creep up, Valkyrie’s 
skipper took a turn at pinching to keep his boat up on the 
wind, but his efforts were futile, for the cutter kept sliding 
off to leeward, and Captain Cranfield had an object-lesson in 
the beauties of a centreboard. At 11.45, with shead-sails 
still shaking, Vigilant began creeping up slowly, while Vai- 
kyrie, with never a quiver in her canvas, was going through 
the water cleanly, but falling off to leeward. The cutter’s 
club-topsail was setting perfectly, while the wrinkles of the 
previous day in the clew and tack of her mainsail had nearly 
disappeared. 


“VIGILANT ” CONTINUED GAINING, and had closed the gap 
between them by noon ; but again Herreshoff, who held the 
wheel, pinched, and Valkyrie pulled away for two lengths. 
Vigilant was footing fast, however, and by the time the 
cutter had settled to business in the lead the centreboarder 
had pulled up about even. At 12.08 Valkyrie went about, 
and tacked under the stern of Vigilant into the weather po- 
sition, the cup-defender meanwhile having been footing it 
fast and pointing high. In the work from now up to the 
rounding of the first mark Vigilant simply sailed all round 
the Britisher. The American’s windward work was.unbeat- 
able, and after Valkyrie had tacked and luffed into the wind- 
ward position, Vigilant in fact ate into her wind so marvel- 
lously that she actually, without a tack or luff, crossed the 
Valkyrie’s bow and assumed the windward position. At 
12.16 Vigilant was nearly a quarter of a mile ahead, steadily 
gaining, and, well heeled over, was going through the wa- 
ter like a race-horse; her club-sail was not setting well and 
neither was Valkyrie’s. At12.49 Vigilant tacked, and proved 
to be fully three-quarters of a mile. to windward, and at 1.06 
she rounded the first mark, followed by Valkyrie 4 minutes 
and 46 seconds later. From here to the second mark it was 
a reach, and the Vigilant was going at a gait too lively for 
the smartest tugs. She continued to gain, and had increased 
her lead to 9 minutes when she squared away for the Sandy 
Hook Light-ship. Her time for the ten miles between the 
first and second marks was 50 minutes and 22 seconds. 
She kept up her speed, and going like a scared deer, crossed 
the finish line at 2.50, 12 minutes and 22 seconds ahead of 
Valkyrie. On the second leg the wind had kicked up 
quite a sea, but it seemed to have no effect on the cup-de- 
fender’s pace. 

OOTOBER NINTH, 





Start. Finish. 
BIG io. cis:ie noiornon aviewunadaacdairene 11.25 2.50.01 
NG iii kw GaKns thes \chenseensunees 11.25 3.02.24 


Vigilant allows 1 m., 48 sec., and wins by 10 m., 35 sec, 


ALTHOUGH THE RACE OF OCTOBER 11TH was not fin- 
ished within the prescribed time limit, and consequently 
was called off, it showed the most interesting work of the 
series up to that time, and again demonstrated the unques- 
tioned superiority of the American boat on the wind in light 


airs. The boats were delayed at the start two hours await- 
ing a breeze, and the race would have been postponed then 
and there but for Lord Dunraven, who preferred making an 
attempt to cover the 15 miles to leeward or windward and 
return within the limit. The Valkyrie out-mancuvred 
Vigilant on the start, and went over the line on the wind. 
ward position and 50 seconds to the good. There was very 
little breeze, and the prospect of more was not encouraging. 
Valkyrie had two lengths the better of it, and was doing so 
well that again the cry went up that this must be the Brit- 
isher's day; and so, indeed, it seemed for over half the dis- 
tance. The two stood ‘inshore a long way breeze hunt- 
ing, and for a time Valkyrie appeared to get the better of 
every tack. She kept Vigilant on her lee, and curiously 
enough the latter seemed to ignore a couple of opportuni- 
ties to get out. The British skipper ‘tried it on” once too 
often, however, and Vigilant slipped by and, footed rapidly 
while Valkyrie stood inshore. Shortly afterwards Vigilant 
crossed Valkyrie’s bow into the windward position, and the 
Britisher had been beaten in one of the prettiest windward 
matches ever seen. 

After this Vigilant increased her. lead rapidly, and turned 
the stake at 6.08—7 minutes and 50 seconds before Valkyrie. 
Shortly afterwards each took a tow for home, the time limit 
having expired. 


OF THE FINAL RACE, OCTOBER 137TH, there remains little 
to be said that has not been commented on in thie first-para- 
graphs of the department. There was a heavy seaway, and 
a breeze that never blew less than 20: miles an hour. The 
course was 15 miles to windward and return. From the 
start, up to the inshore tack the boats made towards round- 
ing the mark, it was hard to say which boat was leading; 
Valkyrie was pointing higher and making better weather of 
it, but Vigilant seemed to be footing faster. It looked as 
though two opportunities on the Vigilant were not taken 
advantage of to get out of the’ Valkyrie’s lee, but if so 
they were made up for by her cleverness in shaking the 
reef out of mainsail and setting club-topsail, while Val- 
kyrie carried her half reef and working club home. It 
was tack and tack all the way out, with Valkyrie holding 
the Vigilant under her lee. Rounding the mark 1 minute 55 
seconds after Valkyrie, Vigilant half-way home had caught 
and passed the Britisher before she lost two spinnakers and 
finally set a third. Undoubtedly this handicapped Valkyrie, 
but the jammed ‘halyards and centreboard of Vigilant some- 
what offsets it, and we must conclude that on the day's 
accidents Valkyrie had not enough the worse of it to account 
for her defeat. 

OCTOBER THIRTRENTH. 


Time. 

Start Finish. H.M.S. 
WIGNMD. pi cowscursiwiexpacnesseotnnvas 12.27 3.51.29 3.24 39 
a ree Vemeaancinn 12.27 8.53.52 3.26.52 


Vigilant allows 1 m., 33 sec., and wins by 40 sec. Vigilant ran home in 
1h., 16 min., 4 sec., Valkyrie in 1 h., 20 min,, 4 sec. 


THE ISSUE OF WHAT THE NEWSMONGERS would have had 
us believe. was\to be a serious quarrel has not justified all 
the excitement. The captains of the Harvardand Yale teams 
met as usual at Springfield and appointed umpire and referee 
for their game. Messrs. Moffat and Schoff are the two chosen, 
and there is nothing now left between us and as remarkable 
a football game as we have ever scen except a few short 
weeks of preparation. 

Caspar W. Wuittnes 
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ACCIDENT HAS OCCURRED 


SAFETY SPEED AND ECONOMY COMBINED 


ne GRAVES ELEVATOR CO. 
ROCHESTER.NY. | 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE | 


NEVER A FALLOR¥ATAL | 
1 | 
| 


| GRAVES ELEVATORS | | —:*2$x$s23:s! 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS | KEL 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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WINE OF HEALTH, 


recipe by the 
ILLUSTRIOUS 








| 
| 
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VINO DE SALUD 


As prepared by the old Moors of Granapa from a 


MOHAMED BEN HASSEN 


This magnificent preparation is of the purest 
Andalusian Wine with the most healthful herbs, and 
is one of the greatest aids to health and longevity. 
A Stomachic and Tonic for Aneamia, Malaria, Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, Lassitude and Weaknegs 
of the Digestive Organs. 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK-Roche & Co., | 150 nnn oe & 


| CHICAGO-—A. W. Cobb & Co., 41 River Street. 
BOSTON—Maynard & Child, 102 State Street. | 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


| 
| W. C, BEVAN & CO, Malaga (Spain) 


DEAFNESS 


Relieved by science. The greatest 
invention of the age. Wilson's 
common-sense ear drums; simple, 
practical, comfortable, safe, and 
invisible. No string or wire at- 
tachment. Try them and yon will 
discard. all others. Send for 
Pamphlets, 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete, 
or invalid. Complete gymmasiuin; takes 
6 in..floor room; new, scientific, durable, 
cheap. Endorsed by 100,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors, and others 
now using it. Ilustrated circular, 40 en- 
gravings, free. CHAS. JORDAN, Chi- 
cago Agent, 269 Dearborn St. Scientific 
Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 E. 14th 
St., New York. 


sore eves. use DT. THOMPSON'S 





The “National” Typewriter 


IRF PECTIVE OF PRICE THE BEST. 
Built upon well-known, true and tried principles, It’s the easiest to learn 
‘and handiestin use. Itisthegreatest Manifolder. Have you seen our Illum- 
inated work? Many new features. Write for pamphlet and specimen of work. | 
*YPEWRITES DELPHIA 
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HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


ae CADET DAYS, by Capt. Cuas. Kine, 

“Ath Kdition, postpaid for 26¢. (or stamps). is the title of the long serial of the 
THE HUMAN HAIR, new volume. 

ly Prot, MARLEY Panceie Feiea ee i Largest, brightest, and best of the — 

niles — published weekly —with five 


— e CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
seryor j ea 

y one should read thie little book.” —Atheneum. special features offered by no other 
periodical. 
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1s kage. also the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
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. FOR BEAUTY 
“or comf or improvement of the com- 
plexion, a only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
nothing equal to it. 











A subscription to ‘“‘ Harper’s Young People,” is an ideal present for a holiday 
or a birthday. 2,000,000 words for $2—pictures thrown in! Subscriptions may 
begin at any time. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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EYE WATER. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


A MODEST REQUEST. 


“Yes, mam, some more bread; and might I suggest tiat you cut the slices in half, and also 


cut them much thinner, thereby saving me unnecessary distortion of the facial muscles ?” 








“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.”” Probably because they don’t use 


Extract of BEEF. 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to rival the 
*‘creations’’ of the most celebrated chef. 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s Extract 
in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for each day in the 
month. We miil Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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For Ladies, 
$ the latest 


0 Non mena em? 
e:e'S ale aca me eee 





protect you against high prices. 


If you wish to ec in your footwe: 
when next in necd. Sent by Post 
no subsiitutc. Send for 
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$3 SHOE cna! 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 

8 Soles, Extension Edge, oe 
F oitG2.£0 and 62.06 Bhovs for General Weer. Extra % 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. ‘ 
$3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shees. Best Dengola. %% 
w.h. Donaias Shoes are made of the best material, in all § 
styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do Wou Wear Them? | ‘< 
W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory,to %y 
Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the % 
world we arecontented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra value putin W.L. Douglas & 
Shoes will give a cantinuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for & 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price ¥ 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money % 

paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W, L. Douglas Shoes, 
it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes ¥% 
Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take % 
with instructions i + = 
~ Address W. L. DOU ZLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 9 












how to order by mail. 
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FOR SPEED, BEAUTY, STRENGTH, 
THE 


RAMBLER 


“BICYCLES 


Register address for 1894 Catalogue. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 





























FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


[iehig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
eter to 2000 a. day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ‘round 
the world as the standard for 








QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY. 




















Steel ciftee#s Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
NOW EXHIBITED AT THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 


Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 
































Absolutely 
Pure. 


duce gas. 
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OYAL. 
Baking 
POWDER. 


pbbbbbtbbthhh hh hhh hhh hhh hhh hMhhhhhhhhh bbe 
Aad 


ODA Mh bbs 


IS perfectly compounded 
and proportioned for 
raising’ bread, 
biscuit, rolls, cake, 
pastry, griddle 
cakes;' doughnuts, 
etc. Royal Bak- 

‘ing Powder 

should be 

used in every case 


where yeast has served hereto. 
fore. Yeast acts by fermentation and 
the destruction of part of the gluten of the flour to pro. 
Royal Baking Powder, through the action of 
its ingredients upon each other in the loaf while baking, 
itself produces the necessary gas and leaves the whole- 
some properties of the flour unimpaired. 
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The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 
& 8. WERRA, FULDA, and KAISER W. IL., from N. ¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa. 
Oct. 21, Nov. 4, Nov. 18, Név. 25, Dec. 9, Dec. 80, 1898, Jan. 6, Jan. 16, Jan. 27, 1894. 





OELRICHS & CO.,.2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 
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WROUGHT STEELFRENCH RANGES 


MADE ANY. LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 
WROUGHT IRON RANCE COMPANY, 


SeTt.: O 
5 : Branch Factory: 
FAMILY RANGHB-No. 64 and No. 65 ATE 


vis, MO. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 


SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY’S WAGONS BY 


THEIR TRAVELLING SALESMEN. 


Founded 1864. 


Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 


258,46) Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January Ist, 1893. 








By Sir William Smith, D:c..., Lip. 





Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $350. 

ea Dictionary. Royal 8vo, Sheep, 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 25. 


Principia Latina. Part I., 55 cents; Part 
I., 90 cents. 


French Principia. Part I:, 50 cents; Part 
II., 80 cents; Part III., $1 00. 


Initia Greeea. Part I., 60 cents ;, Appendix 
to Part I., 40 cents. 


German Principia. Part I., 50 cents; Part 
1., 80 cents. 


Italian Principia. Part I., 75 cents; Part 
II., 90 cents. 


History of Greece. 12mo, $1 25. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. 12mo, $1 25. 
Smaller Scripture History. 16mo, 60 cents. 
Smaller History of Greece. 16mo, 60 cents. 
Smaller History of Rome. 16mo, 60 cents. 
Smaller History of England. 16mo, 60 cents. 





For a complete list of the ‘‘Student’s Series,” sev- 
eral volumes of which were issued under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Smith, see Harrer’s CaTaLogur. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&B™ The above books may be had of all booksellers, or 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 
mat Not :s: 


peg ; 






Chocolat - Menier most effective. 

Not a narcotic, like Tea, Coffee, or 
Cocoa, but a strengthening, unadul- 
terated FOOD. 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


ARE NO MORE TO BE COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


Pamphlets giving recipes, and sample, by ad- 
dressing 























will be sent by the publixhers, on receipt of price. If 
ordered sent by mail, 10 per cent. should be added to 
the price to pay postage. 


“s: Or THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 














